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GERMANS SHOULD HELP 

T read the article about Pnina 
Modlin (“Orphan of a Storm,” 
May 19) and J have one question: 


Why doesn't the Federal ‘ Jerusalem (ποὺ {πιο = Ὁ non-Jewish eo ΠΝ 7 : 
G t of Germany pay for Professional athlete. But oe a τ τς ᾿ 
her seach? There should be NOT GUILTY bad When we design ed 


special fund for this heartbreaking 


subjects were not treated with the 
sort of depth I would have liked to 
have given them. 

Masha Greenbaum 


You recently carried a book 


Seven years ago, 

Thail from a Medium-sized 
in the Canadian Provinces, None of 
my siblings married Jews, and ny 


up. Instead I met an Israeli man 
who was studying in Canada; we 


JUNE 30, 1995 and wrenching search. After all, aad Say bh ad of ' panied in Jerusalem. He is a pat. 
“ΚΑ who killed Modlin’s parents, the recently published The Jews in emenite, part-Iraqi computer 
COVER PHOTO: KAREN BENZIAN Rywka and Aszer Mezores? the History of England 1485- Programmer. " 


THE LAST CRUSADE 

From beneath the gray visage of Acre, 
a lost world is being retrieved. 

By Abraham Rabinovich 


MESOPOTAMIAN OVERTURE 

For the last year, a quiet dialogue has been forming 
* between Israelis and Iranians. 

By Steve Rodan 


AUDITION FEVER 
Winning a coveted violinist's seat with the 


11 
14 


CIAL. DELIVERY 


SPE 


People like Modlin should be 
entitled to reparations for this 
purpose. She should have at her 
disposal all the technical support 
which she needs. Let a special 
German office be created to assist 
in tracking down all these leads. 
Clearly it is an expensive and 
daunting task but the Germans 
have the technology and the 
know-how. 

Annette B, Flax 


1850 by David S. Katz, (“Crown 
Jews,” April 28). 

Wigoder refers to the notorious 
affair of the execution in London 
in 1594 of Dr. Rodrigo Lopez, 
who was charged with plotting to 
poison his patient, Queen 
Elizabeth I. It would appear that 
Katz believes that Lopez may 
have been guilty, but in fact 
considerable scholarly research 
has shown that the charge against 


My entire family flew in for my 
wedding, which was Teally strange 
but somehow special, Μ familly, 
cut off from its Jewish heritage fy 
at least two Sencrations, Suddenly 
confronted it at my wedding. It 
left a lasting impression. One 
sister-in-law of mine is i 
for conversion and my 
who visit us annually, consider 
dinner with my in-law clan (11 
kids) the highlight of their trip, 


Israe] Philharmonic Orchestra is more than a dream Jerusalem Lopez was a trumped-up one Not all “mixed m Γ 
; for some immigrants from the former Soviet Union. ᾿ instigated by his arch-enemy, the δι: when they do, il is really -- ὃς 
‘are By Sue Fishkoff LITVAK FOLLOW-UP Earl of Essex. Ms. Gross writes -- a tribal merger, 


Please allow me to rectify a number 


T have recently published a study 


Kara Bet-Ami 


ἘΝ OBJECT OF RENEWAL of factual errors in Cecil Bloom’s of the Lopez affair in the Journal Jerusalem 
af 1 8 Desplte the trauma of a major theft more than review of The Jews of Lithuania of Medical Biography (1995, Vol. 
@ year ago, Budapest’s Jewish Museum (“Litvak Roots,” May 12), 3, pp. 114-118), In this study I EARLY FALLEN 


continues to thrive. 


Bloom's assertion that “100,000 


have shown that although Lopez 


The article “Roll Call for the 


By Bsther echt Jews perished in the Vilna may have been involved in some Fallen” (June 9) carries the 
Paes Ghetto,” is wrong. There were of the intrigue going on at that subheading “Jewish-American 
: never 100,000 Jews in the Vilna time, he was loyal fo the queen, soldiers have died for their flag 
τς Departments Ghetto. When first established on who held him in the greatest since the Civil War...” 


4 FAST FORWARD 


September 6, 1941, the population 
of both ghettos (the “large” and 


esteem. His trial and execution 
was a gross miscarriage of justice. 


The toll began not with the Civil 
War but with the Revolutionary 


the “small") was 41,000. At the The Lopez affair created War. In 1776, at the start of the 
21 MARKETING WITH MARTHA time of its liquidation on antisemitic feeling in England and _battle for independence, Francls 
ὅτῳ 23 BOOKS September 23-24, 1943, following {8 very likely that this Salvador, a young London-born 
a9 28 TASTER'S CHOICE earlier deportations to Estonia and encouraged William Shakespeare Sephardi Jew who had settled in 
30 ART Latvia, and killings in Ponar, the to write The Merchant of Venice South Carolina, fell while leading 
fi figure had been reduced to 12,000. ἰπ 1596, two years after Lopez's the South Carolina Militia ‘into ection. 
τς 81 WITH PREJUDICE Bloom comments that I have execution. Shakespeare, however, Ρ,1. Berlyn 
ae dealt “sparsely” with the period he based his play on a 14th-century Karkur 
τι describes as “the great days of tale told by Giovanni Fiorintino 
oe Lithuanian Jewry”— the second and did not use Rodrigo Lopez as += ONE IN A MILLION 


ON THE COVER: Jonathan Wachtel warms up 


half of the 19th century. However, 


the model for Shylock. 


Sam Orbaum’s column “Forgotten 


‘inmates 


EG ὃ... .. . ..........-.. . ...... eet 


a cursory glance of the material Dr. Alex Sakula Moments in Jewish H ia ἢ 
᾿ will show that more than ἃ quarter Former president, (June 9) was marvelous, His t 
of the aco - chee pages to be : History of Medicine creativity and cay εὐ : 
exact — is devoted to this period. Royal Soctety of Medicine fruly unique. I’ve been clipp! 
FAYE SR ΜΕΝ Hp ale Airmt ge k by tieectirkedit ἘΣΘ] Bloom should realize that The London his arlicles, replicating and sharing 
Αββοοίαι αι;  Soe8pondance to the Editor, The Magazine, The aa] Jews of. ‘Lithuania \s the first them with friends in the US. 
Pete Gate: eee aca Box 81, Joruselem 91000, or attempt of its kind in English to TRIBAL MERGER His articles are a respite from the 


Art Director: 


Editor: 
DANT HOGG 
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7 someapondence rs caus a suet ee 
KOVEL Θ Magazine Is not responsible for an 

rom unsofioted material submitied. No materiel cil ΕΣ 
returned uniasa accompanied by a self-addressed 


stamped envelope. : : ᾿ benofits it also means that certain reminded me of my wedding Tel Avly 
a eg ear -- 
= : 
israel museun, 


condense seven centuries of this 
remarkable community into one 
volume. 

While this approach has obvious 


T enjoyed reading Nolty C. Gross's 
story about the American woman 
who married an Israeli (“Out 
There,” June 9). The article 


jeru 


endless miserable news about Isree! 
in the local and international press. 
Too bad they don’t appear weekly. 
Perry Haber 
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τς EXECUTIVE FIRST: «°° 
"we took into account that 5. 
on a 12 hour flight you will ha 
some special requirement 


Gonia Barger tom July δ Qn the Road to Edom ITHIS WEEK'S EVENTS | Eee : ᾿ ial seat in our 
A salaction of gouache atage dealgns and 2 Whe : inline i ; ὁ little details. For example, the special seat i 
oostume sketches for leafs hemor, io ΩΣ When you choose an airline it pays to check th ᾿ ὶ 


Sameritan Mosaic Floor 
4th century CE, discovered In El Khirbe, 
New Acquisitions In the Department of Prints 
ἦν, and Drawings, 1993-94 
Patra in the News 
* Objects and colns testilying fo Petra's prosparity, 
γαίας Art 
iid thretatwork - 18-45 cent. and Illustrations of ~ 
fhe Shishname, fran and Indls, 14-18 cent, 
My Way - Tim Gidal, Photographs 
Works of tha ploneer ‘Photographer who haiped 
ὃ change the face of modem βίο ΠΟ πιδϑβῃ, 
ΤΙ the 19208 οπ. ; 


CONCERTS: Performance Ὁ. Immigrant musicians. 
Fil, June 30, 11 a.m., Ticho House, 

Yuri Glukhoveky - violin; Alexander Sinlelatkov - callo; 
Gabriela Talrose - plano: Franck, Debussy and Ravel. 

Blue Moon - Style, Rhythm and Summer. Live music from 
the 60a under the stars with the Standards Orcheatra. 

Sat, July 1,8 p.m., Patio. : 

The Whiffenpoote. The 14-member male cholr from Yale 
Univerelty. Sun., July 2, 9 p.m., Auditorlum. 

The Princeton Tigertones. Tha 16-member mele cholr from 
Princeton University. Mon., duly 3, 9 p.m., Auditorium. 
LECTURE; Sacred Architecture In Anolent india by Prof, 
David Shulman, Hebrew University. ὃ 
δὴ Tue,, July 4, 8 p.m., Auditorium (in Hebrew). 


EXECUTIVE FIRST, It was designed to change a 12-hour flight into a pleasant experience, With Air Canada 
you arrive at your destination fresh and rested, ready to go on with your business. If you choose to take 


advantage of Executive First's privacy to work, you have plenty of space for all the important things. You also 


have a private telephone for those important calls. A personal TV screen. A choice of drinks. A selection of 


exclusive menus. Air Canada, a breath of fresh air. Twice weekly, direct flights Tel Aviv-Toronto 


aoa 


: : : ir Canada office 03-5273781. see ee 
on a wid 767-300. Details at your travel agent or the Air - ᾿ ἡ ' 
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synagogue, ee : activities In the Auth Youth Wing. Guided tours in English: Mon, and Wed. at12:30, GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH : : Air Canada office at 59 Ben Yehuda St. Tel Aviv 
ἔα παν prturo Sahwarz Collection of Desveryof atten from Glvak Hamivtar Mest at Hain Building Information Deak for ἃς} iam : ‘and experience the special Executive First seal. 
Over 200 orn by 40 arts, purchased expecially - nel es σαι wih arpa YOUTH WING Ain tern ΤΟ ΝΕ ἢ δὶ - τὸ ᾿Υἵου won't want-to fly any other way. 
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OUT THERE 


il didn’t realize the 
iLords of Thingdom 
!were celebrating 
{Let's Get Matthew Day 


By Marl Nesvisky 
Η 


i Sadly, the article you arc reading 

iis not the article 1 hoped to have 
in this space today. I say sadly 

because the article [ was planning 

i lo write instead of this one was 

i going to be one terrific articte, 

The scheduted article, which 

{was already composed in my 

{ head, contained nothing less than 

{the solution to the Golan Heights 

| problem, ἃ one-step program for 

ithe eradication of Hamas, the 

| resolution of the tand-expropriation 

| question, the answer to the water 

t shortage, a blueprint for 

; reconciling secular and religious 
Jews, a simultaneous eure for 

j inflation aad unemployment, a 
isystem of reversing the aging 

| process, A means of turning lead 
{into gold, ἃ method of eliminating 


IT 
A RAFT FOR 
THE Poo? 


Ϊ ἱ 


cin 


is 


re 


Mi 


i the debt of the kibbutzim, a 


ἔ procedure for frustrating wiretaps, | 


the secret of extracting crude oil 
from sunflower-seed hulls, a way 
of koshering shrimp and a cost- 
free technique for transforming 
the sharav into air conditioning. 

Yeah, all that neat stuff was in 
the article 1 was all sel to write. 
But I couldn’t write it, and instead 
you're getting a cautionary column 
about the wrath of the Thing Gods. 

The other morning, just as [ was 
preparing to write down the 
aforementioned article, the 
omnipotent imps of inanimate 
thingery decided to celebrate Let’s 
Get Matthew Day. 

T awoke at 5 a.m. and lay abed 
in the gloom, happily putting the 
finishing touches on the essay 
percolating in my head. Just 
buffing an adjective here, you 
understand, oiling a turn of phrase 
there. Then with everything in 
place I prepared to leave my sleep 
Station and get (o my work station. 

As always, my first step is to 
reach over to the night table and get 


+ 
+ 
a 
Ae Stl 


is Da μος Jet of lt -the~blank. 
. wor lo this τὰ ie 
‘School's out. Se lostead be tld 


πεν τ ᾿ ao ee ae 5 veers 
1Ππ]͵{Π{ΠΠΠΠΙΙΠΙΠΠΙΠΠΠΤ᾽ 


ading wp ‘for: next yearé classes but: thet vould 


the spectacles and heard a Jens fall 
out and roll under the bed. Uh-oh, 


Now in order to look for my 
runaway lens, I switched on the 


news. Now | had to get a new 
bulb, but no problem, as | always 
keep a Jot of light bulbs in the 
house. Okay, so with monocular 


Shae eam 


+ 
| 


A ky tai Lit $a TE ἡ 
Buf; oF cua, Phar Wankel 
to. spend 
be, oF οἱ 


Eye IT GE. 


A 
this 15 


i 


᾿ δ' τὴ, 1 £\ 


tance, “Ugh, [γε got yambal, 


distortion I slipped out of bed, 
slipped into T-shirt and shorts and 
slipped on my sandals. Felt the 
sandal strap come olf in my hand. 

Was that giggling [ heard? 

Made my way gingerly back to 
the night table, praying thal I 
wouldn’t step on my lost eyeglass 
lens. Good. Unscrewed the blown 
bulb from the bedlamp. Good. But 
the bulb cracked, Bad. And sliced 
open my thumb. Very bad. 

Carried remains of light bulb in 
bleeding hand and sandal strap in 
good hand into the bathroom 
where I succeeded in locating the 
box of Band-Aids, Good. 
Discovered box was empty. Bad. 

Yes, I'd definitely heard giggling. 

So I said the hell with it and 
ingeniously used good hand to 
deploy sandal strap as thumb 
tourniquet on bad hand. Then 
Bopped in my sandals to the cabinet 
where I keep the light bulbs. Found 


| plenty of spare bulbs. Good. But 


unaccountably they were all of the 
most peculiar wattage: 500, 350, 
7 1/2. Bad? No, a conspiracy, By 


ἢ 


~ AME PY GH. ἔνα 
DA. A C18. An QC. A hip - GID. A whole 
plastic blaw- oversized arraing: ind fot of you- 
up rafh hammock of SOFY qahee hame-th put 
for the pool or porch ie ae ΗΕ whatever! it is, 
or beach, Swing from 5. Aimer ica is ue ee 


h 


he 
(fe. 


il 


Do 
ταν 


δ ἐμαρργό priate φίμεε, 
aaabeh f os 
“γα, Unimaginable! . 


fime this summer 


the Lords of Thingdom. 

I had no choice; the 500 and 359 
were loo much bulbage for my i 
little bedside lamp, 50 I'd have tp | 
make do with the miserly 712, | 

Giggles, accompanied by ; 
guffaws. The Thing Godlets were | 
clearly enjoying themselves, ! 

T had to hurry, because with lack/| 
of concentration my masterpiece | 
of a magazine article would flee | 
my mind. Leaking blood, { located! 
the bedside lamp in the dark and | 
screwed in my mighty seven-and- | 
a-halfer. No go, no glow. Of 
course, in a sort of electrical 
Gétterddmmerung, the blown bulb| 
had taken all the fuses down with it. | 

These things happen, sure. But 
when they happen in sequence, 
with sinister synchronicity, you | 

| 


know a cabal is afoot. 

Made my way to the fuse box. 
No fool 1, hal I have circuit 
breakers. Reached for the matches | 
that I cleverly keep in the circuit 
box. Struck a match, which | 
promptly snapped in half. Giggles.! 
Struck two. Struck three and 
you're out. No wonder they call 
them safety matches. 

Okay, dug the butane lighter out | 
af my packet. Half-meter spear af ἢ 
flame churcoaled my eyebrows, | 
reduced my lashes to stubs. But { 
that was all right, I was weeping | 
anyway. By the light of the flame 
thrower I found the main circuit 
switch. Threw the switch. All the 
way itcross the room. Damn thing 
had come off in my hand. ; 

Mad chuckles emanated from 
the realm of putative Inanimate 
thingness. 

By now the stn was coming up, ὃ 
and let's be grateful they hadn't | 
fooled with that. And now that ! 
didn’t need the light, the electricily 
came back on as mysteriously es 
it had disappeared. 

And at last under my bed 1 found 
my cyeglass lens. It wouldn't fit 
back into the frame, of course, one 
or the other having mysteriously 
altered its shape, but [ jammed it | 
in at n wonky angle and hurried to 
my desk, thumb bleeding, sandal 
flapping, eyebrows smoking. _ 

Had to write that prize-winning 
article. By now I’d lost the Golan 
solution and the neutralization of 
Hamas, but there was still plenty 
of good stuff to salvage. ; 

Amid the snickering of the Thing 
Sprites, I powered upmy Ϊ 
computer, Aside from annoying 
splotches of blood on the keyboard 
everything seemed to be working 
okay. That is, until 1 tried to 
connect by modem to the 
newspaper office. I found I . 
couldn’t log on because the system \ 
told me my user identification wes 
invalid. In non-technical terms, | 
was no Jonger who I thought I wai 

That tore it. 1 didn’t know what 
done to aggravate the Thing Gods, 
bul they won't Icave you alone until 
you acknowledge their τω 


it was still early, but I cried 
and staggered back to bed. 
Yesterday’s terrific piece 
journalism was a dead loss. 
Because when the ghosts in net 
machines decide to play Gotchal, 
all you can do is 1/0 1/0 10 i) | 
1/0 1/0 10 0 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/01 


Cele See gg ae Se Hes 


AZORIM is proud to announce the opening of 
its luxurious new apartment hotel - 
OKEANOS, the Ocean. 

OKEANOS combines accommodation of the 
highest quality, standards of service found only 
in the finest apartment hotels and the benefits * 
of enhanced privacy and security. 

Guests have a choice of beautifully-appointed, 
Spacious, studio, two and three room 


- Apartments from which there are commanding 


views over the Mediterranean and across Israel. 
Combining business and pleasure away from 


_ home has never been more convenient, or more 


comfortable, The latest technology keeps you 


_ incontact with business, worldwide, whilst full 


Secretarial services are on call, You can enjoy 
_ One of Israel Ὁ most beautiful beaches, a fine 
Switaming pool (even after dark), a folly 
equipped &ymnasium, sauna and Jacouzzi. 


The new high quality apartment 
hotel on the Herzliyah seashore 


Facilities include a drug store and Apropo 
restaurant where you can enjoy 
coffee-continental style. 


OKEANOS is one of several fine apartment 
hotels managed by Azorim. It is situated in a 
most exclusive area close to Tel Aviv, with 


convenient access fo all parts of Israel. 
Bookings are accepted by the week, 


To learn more about this world-class . 
accommodation, please call 09-599 888 
or fax 09-506 411. 
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WOMEN AT WORK 


iShe knows all you 
iwanted to know 
‘about sex, but were 
iafrald to ask 


iBy Carl Schrag 


Shlomil Sossover’s true love is the 
iBible, and she does everything 
{possible to make it come alive for 
}ihe students at the Beit Hinuch 
i High School in Jerusalem where 
ishe teaches, 

i “Bible is a whole world,” she 
{Says with unbridled enthusiasm. 
F"It’s history, Jilerature, romance, 
jarcheology, life, reality, 
jimagination. It’s our routs. It's 
j Judaism.” 
; Oddly enough though, her 
| Students seem to get more jazzed 
jby her other field of instruction. 
In addition to her regular duties 
teaching Bible, Sossover, 32, ulso 
i teaches scx cilucation, and her 
sludents really seem to perk up 
: iwhen elass time begins. 
I Regardless uf how much life she 
1 injects into the remantic tules of 
the Bible, her 11th graders get 

Much more excited at the mention 
[οἵ romance in their own lives. 

1 She understands them. 
i“Everything that has to do with 

' | sexuality and relationships has 

[node i allracted me,” she says. She 


nods in agreement when 1 interject 


- SCENE’ AND HE 
Bless our city 
tathers, 

for they know 

what we need 


By Allison Kaplan 
Sommer 


What do we look for in our city 
officials? We like to sec leaders 
who are tuned In to what the 
public is really feeling, who know 
When the people are suffering, 
who can determine the cause and 
quickly respond. 


τ Leaders like Tel Aviv mayor of a roomful of teenagers, they a second abortion, she says, sho ΕΝ Ν Me ud F 
ἢ Ronni Milo, who proved in recent prefer to ignore the subject has to bite her tongue and try to 
1 weeks that he knows how to altogether, avoid being judgmental, The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
[make those important decisions 


on the spot. 

One fine day, Mayor Milo was 
apparently strolling down the Tel 
Aviv coastline, checking out the 
citizens on the beach, and noliced 


level of garbage around the beach 
or the possibility thal the water - 
looked polluted. No, Βα thought, . 
it couldn’t bo the faci that while ; 

they were lounging on the beach, 
their cars weré likely being 


‘ARD 
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that most peuple could say the 
same thing. But her interest goes 
i beyond that of the masses. 

“Men and women are from 
utally different planets,” she snys. 
It’s no wonder they do nol 
understand each other. It's no 


one’s fault, il’s just the way 
theyre built.” 

Sossover says you dan't have to 
be a sexologist to figure that out. 
She’s not, and won'l be. Despite 
her interest in the subject, she 
knows she'll never complete all of 
the clinical psychology studies 
nceded to get a license. Bul that 
doesn’t stop her from keeping up 


| covering the natural assets of 

Ϊ shapely female Tel Aviv citizens. 
i “Whatever happened to the 

{ principles of liberty and equality?” 
i Milo asked indignantly. “Why 
should these pocr women be 
forced to cover the upper part of 
their bodies when their male 
counterparts are enjoying the 
inalienable right of an all-over tan 
and freedom from those litile 


around asking if we want to join 


them for coffee. Which one is less | 


desirable, the guys or the court - 
summons? Frankly, {t's a toss-up. 


In any case, it seems the mayor ..ff 


. has definitely got the lecherous 


i aware of their differences, they 
; would be better able to deal with 


---------ς-.-...--ὀὄ , 


- pregnancies, diseases and crises, ᾿ 5 Prat 
᾿ς then it would be time well spent.” ΕΙΠΕ damage to a teenager who 


on the literature and drawing her 
own conclusions. 
“If men and women were more 


problems,” she says. The schools 
should be a forum for conveying 
such crucial information. 

After all, Sossover reasons, 
having a good relationship with 
your spouse is at least as 
important as knowing calculus or 
geography. It deserves to be an 
integral part of the schoo! 
curriculum, but she maintains that 
it gets short shrift. 

“Sex education isn’t just [about] 
intercourse and condoms,” she 
says. “It's a whole world that 
includes family life, relationships, 
the differences between males and 
females, rape, sexual exploitation, 
homosexuality, abortions, 
contraceptives, AIDS, olher 
sexually transmilted discases, love, 
separation, and so much more.” 


SHE GOT her start in the field a 
few years ago through a course 
preparing people to leach sex 
education. Then she heard about 
Shilo, a Jerusalem birth-control! 
counseling service, 

“Shilo was looking for 
volunteers to take a six-month 
training course and then to work 
as volunteer counselors,” Sossover 
recounts. “I thought that if { could 
help prevent unwanted 


Since completing that course, has sex before she is ready is great.’ 


she has been volunteering at 
Shilo, and she has also taken 
responsibility for basic sex counselor will tell her what to do. 
education at the high school where | Rather, the counselors explain the 
she teaches. That entails entering ἰ options and offer encouragement 
each class once and giving a as the woman, or the couple, 
cursory overview. make choices. 

Homercom teachers are Whenever she deals with an 
Supposed to deal with the subject unwanted pregnancy, Sossover 
throughout the year, Sossover Stresses contraception. Even if she 
says, but many teachers don’t feel | helps arrange an abortion, she 
comfortable with the material. won't feel she’s done her job until 

“A history or math teacher may ἰ she explains how to prevent a 
pee in his pants if he has to talk Tecurrence. 
about orgasms,” she says. Rather Sometimes, the message falls on 
than embarrass themselyes in front | deaf ears. When people come for 


is found to be pregnant, no 
Ϊ 


“Every time I say sex “We explain about responsibility 
education should be taught once | in a more assertive way,” she 
8 week fora few years, people ἰ Says. “You have to bs both 
raise an eyebrow and ask, ‘What Supportive and assertive.” 
can you teach about sex ed?’ ” She dismisses contentions that 


1 Sossover continues. “After the 


gotten pregnant. 
“Another girl told me that her 

soldier boyfriend wanted to have 

sex and that she had been unsure,” 


sex-ed course, she told me, ‘Now 
1 know I’m not ready.’ 

“The damage to a teenager who 
has sex before she ἰ8 ready is 
great,” she stresses. “If you reduce 
the number who have sox before 
they are ready, then you reduce 
the damage.” 


Established as “The Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra 


j Founded by Bronislav Huberman 
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From beneath 

the gray visage 
of Acre, 

a lost world 

is being retrieved. 


By Abraham Rabinovich 


(Above) The 18th-century st i 
~ Bult In Acre overlay ἃ Crusader oly, : 


ἐς (Right) St. John’s Crypt iri Crusader Acre, 
; “a: τον δον uncovered In the 1960s. 
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anging like a 
bauble on the εἴκων 


includes it 
100 sites best preserving pepe dd 
medieval heritage but, radiating Teglect 
and surliness, il has defied τῷ 
attempts to make it the i 
deserves to be. =o 
Visitors who stay for more than 
lunch in the old port average no mae hed 
an hour in sightseeing before Moving on, 
‘The sound of jackhammers aver the pas 
year is an indication that Acre may about 
to be retrieved from history's dustbin, A 
$100 million, five-year development 
scheme is in progress with the aim of 
putting the walled city — the most exten. 


be found in the Holy Land -- 
international tourism oa “ὦ 

Money is only half the reason for Acre's 
pending rejuvenation. The other half is the 
decision not to seek eviction of the walled 
city’s Arab population as a precondition 
for Acre’s restoration, but to make them 
partners in the project. 

“There was a myth that Acre could not 
be developed without evacuation of the 
existing population,” says planner Arye 
Rahamimoff. The residents’ displeasure 
with previous restoration efforts, all based 
on evacuation, was reflected by a general 


THE LAST GRUSADE 


a είς of neglect and sometimes by 
acts of vandalism. 

The Arab families presently living in 
Acre are relative newcomers, most having 
sought shelter there during the War of 
Independence after fleeing from westem 
Galilce villages. Most of the original Arab 
residents of Acre had fled to Lebanon in 
the fighting. After the war, moder nejgh- 
borhoods were developed ontside the 
walls for Jewish immigrants, but the Arabs 
Staycd Inside. 

In the early years of the state, when 
Israeli Arab areas were still under military 
government control, it was a security con- 
venience to have Acre’s Arabs concentrat- 
ed within the medieval walls. In later 
years, however, they were encouraged to 
move out to Arab villages and towns in the 
surrounding area so that the walled city 
could be restored, like Old Jaffa and 
Serusalem’s Jewish Quarter. Although 
about half took the opportunity to leave the 
warren of the walled city for sunnier 
spaces, 4,500 residents still remain. 

Two years ago Tourism Minister Uzi 
Baram established the Old Acto 
Development Company, headed by Url 
Kellner, to serve as a vehicle for trans- 
forming Acre from a slum to a world-class 
tourist attraction. 

‘Two of the country’s most experienced 
planners, Rahamimoif and Sa’adia Mandl, 
were asked to draw up a master ery One 
of their first acts was to hire an Arab βοσί- 
ologist living in Acre, Kahula Abu 
Bakker, to measure the temper of the local 
population. At her suggestion, re a 
tives of neighborhoods and of economic 
sectors like merchants and fishermen were 
coopted onto planning advisory commit- 
tees, Mectings were also held to explain 
the plan to the general population. 
result was a marked change in aitit 

“They are going about this redevelopment 
methodically,” says Micola Khouri, the 


_Christisin Arab owner of a amall sightseeing 
boat in the port. “Acre can be 8 gem. AS 


sive remnant of the Crusader kingdom ta° 


Abad He’act said, man lives by hope.” 


cre owes much of ils history to a fold in 

shoreline that provides a pety 

anchorage on an otherwise 

ee aa a its pcp 4,000 

was not located on its pre- 

re ee but on Tel Fukhar, or 

Napoleon's Hill, a kilometer away. The ear- 

lest Caneanile settlers were drawn there by 

he Na’aman River — the Belos, in antiquity 
_afew hundred meters to the south. 

The river supplied fresh water and its 
mouth provided anchorage for small fish- 
ing boats. The sands along its banks were 

by the Phoenicians to be of 
exceptional quality for glassmaking. 
dating from αἱ least Roman times 
attributes the beginning of glassmaking to 


ga tells us that Akko, as it was 
called, was assigned to the tribe of Asher 
which failed to capture it but settled peace- 

the inhabitants of the land.” 
The cily later became part of King David’s 
temilory along with a strip of coast as far 
north as Tyre. Solomon returned this terri- 
tory 19 Hiram, the Phoenician king, appar- 
ently for the latter's assistance in the con- 
struction of the Temple. 

Rabbinical authorities in later times did 
not regard Akko as part of Eretz Yisrael 
and the Jewish community in the city 
buried its dead at the foot of Mount Carmel! 
some 25 kilometers south, considered the 
border of the Holy Land. 

After the conquest of the country by 
Alexander the Great in 322 BCE, the city 
was renamed Ptolemais. It spread down 
from the tel to its present location, becom- 
ing the largest polis, or Hellenistic city- 
state, in the country. 

Julius Caesar visited there in 47 BCE 
and Herod landed there upon his return 
from Rome to begin his campaign for the 
conquest of the country. Ptolemais became 
Akko again with the Arab conquest of 636 
CE, the name having been preserved for 
1,000 years by the Jews who continued to 
live there for much of (hat time, It would 
be the Crusaders, mistaking it for the bib- 
Heal city of Ekron, who named it Acre. 
_Inthelr march on Jerusalem, participants 
inthe First Crusade in 1099 camped peace- 
fully outside Acre and bought fond from 
the Inhabitants. Five years later, the 
Crusaders returned to lay siege to the city, 
“pluring it amidst great slaughter. 

ensuing two centuries of Crusaclor 
tile, which would put ils stamp on the cily 
lothis day, was broken midway when Acre 
sumendered to Saladin after he smashed 
tte main Crusader army at the Horns of 
Hittin in 1187. The Moslems urged the 

lan merchants to stay but to no avail. 
Two years later, a Crusader army returned 
‘0 Acta and began a three-year siege. The 
μῆνα of a fresh force of English 
Crusaders led by Richard the Lion Hearted 
finally tipped the balance. 

For the next century, Acre served as capl- 
ll of the shrunken Crusader kingdom 
lnsiead of Jerusalem which had been lost to 
the Arabs. The vibrant port city was 
Parceled into self-governing quarters — 
ran belonging to merchant communes 

Italy and Provence and some to pow- 

‘ful military orders such as the Hospitalers 
tod Template, whose knights comprised the 
backbone of Crusader power. 


The city became Α maj ivor |. 
bwrneen ¢ 8 major trading pivot 


Europe and the East. Large khans 
ud accommodation for merchanis 
fom eee for their wares ag well as cus- 
ὩΣ facilities. The arrival of camel cara- 
bg fom the east with spices, and of trad- 

ships from the west, sent vibrations 
through ba city Travelers, ae 
. pilgrims speaking a multitude 
‘of languages thronged its pf alleys 
Μὰ its squares, 
Pome. the pligrims was Francis of 
tote Marco Polo stopped off on his way 
her; Orient, and Maimonides debarked 
"Dal die in the Holy Land. 
te Wal residences, mansions, plain tit- 


tach other in free and irregular 


2 all Jost Public buildings and workshops 


Excavations In 8 courtyard of Acre’s Citadel have cut nine meters down 


tf 
η 


through a Turkish courtyard to a Crusader courtyard, 


development gave [Acre] a picturesque 
quality full of architectural surprises,” 
wrote Israeli architect Alex Kesten, who 
carried out an extensive physical survey of 
Acre in the 1960s. 

“AM was at first glance confusion but in 
fact planning discipline reigned. The style 
of building was uniform as was the height 
of buildings, Public buildings were sited 
appropriately. The network of narrow 
lanes was thought out.” 

The routine that greeted arrivals in Acre 
was described by a Moslem traveler, Ibn 
Jubayer: “We were laken to the custom- 
house which is a khan prepared to accom- 
modate the caravans. Before the door are 
stone benches, spread with carpets, where 
are the Christian clerks of the customs with 
their ebony ink stands omamented with gold. 


-WHAT’S.N 
Footy eee 


“The merchants deposited thelr baggage 
and lodged in the upper storey. The bag- 
gage of any who had no merchandise was 
also examined in case It contained con- 
cealed merchandise, after which the owner 
was permitted to go his way and seek lodg- 
ing where he would.” 


Comervorny accounts reveal Acre as 
‘a tough turf. Although it contained 
more than 60 churches as well as the seat 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, there was lit- 
te spiritual about the city. After an initial 
colonizing phase, most women and chil- 
dren were sent back home and the town 
was occupied overwhelmingly by adult 
males, 

These included a large number of crimi- 
nals as a result of the Buropean practice of 
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commuting prisoners’ sentences if they 
agreed to seitle in the Holy Land and becf 
up the Crusnder presence there. . 

“Acre is a monster of nine heads, each of 
which is fighting the other,” wrote Bishop 
Jacob of Vitry in 1220 of the various 
autonomous quarters. “Nightly men are 
murdered within the city, women poison 
their husbands, drug-vendors and whores 
ate prepared to pay high rents for rooms so 
that even priests lease houses to them... The 
ecclesiastics and the monks are the worst of 
all vices of this new Babylon.” 

Rivalry among the communes often 
resulted in pitched battles. Houses along 
the streets separating the quarters were 
built with few windows, to reduce the 
tsks, while entrances were generally on 
the protected side of the building. 

At intervals, buildings with loopholes 
projected into the street in order to permit 
enfilading fire against attackers from the 
neighboring quarter in time of trouble. in 
1258 the Genoese Quarter was captured by 
the Venetians after a year-long struggle. 
During the fighting fleets of the two com- 
munes clashed in the harbor and dozens of 
ships were sunk, 

These diversions did nothing to help 
Acre prepare for its true test - the return of 
the Arab armies. In the spring of 1291 a 
vast Moslem force from all over the east 
assembled on the plain outside Acre — 
160,000 infantrymen and 66,000 mounted 
warriors, supported by numerous catapults 
and rams. Of Acre’s 40,000 inhabitants 
only 15,000 were fighters, Including 800 
knights, 

Two months after the slege began, the 
Moslems began their final assault. ‘Before 
dawn broke the beating of giant drums was 
heard,” wrote one contemporary historian, 
“and to this sound, so loud and horrible, 
the Saracens attacked the cily of Acre on 
all sides. They came on foot, in numbers 
a counting; first those who bore great 

igh shields and after them throwers of 
Greek fire, then dart throwers and those 
who shot feathered arrows so thickly that it 
was as if rain was falling from the sky.” 

Some defenders succeeded in escaping 
to ships but the Moslems slew every per- 
son who remained. The Mameluke com- 
mander then ordered the city destroyed in 
order to deny the West a coastal toehold if 
further crusades were attempted, 
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A“ lay in ruins for 450 years. Jt was 
not until the mid-18th century that it 
began to be rebuilt under the governorship 
of a Beduin sheikh, Daher el-Omar, who 
created a virtually autonomous fiefdom 
under the Ottoman Turks. As the new city 
took shape on the Crusader ruins, the port 
hummed once again with trade. Daher was 
assassinated after 25 years of rule and the 
Turks appointed as his successor an 
Albanian adventurer named Ahmed. His 
cruelly won him the title by which history 
would remember him — al-Jazzar, the 
butcher. History would remember him too 
for his defeat of Napoleon. 

The French leader, marching north from 
Egypt after the British destroyed his flect 
there, captured all the towns along the 
Coast until he reached Acre. The city had a 
wall — not built by the Crusaders but by 
Daher cl-Omar just two decades before. 

The French managed to breach it but 
were driven out by a fierce defense backed 
by the cannons of a strong British fleet off- 
shore. After 60 days Napoleon conceded 
failure and marched his army back to 
Egypl. The walls of Acre today are in large 
part the ramparts built by al-Jazzar after 
the French retreat as ἃ precaution Against 
their return, 

With Napoleon’s departure, Acre more 
or less dropped aut of history until modern 
times. The Citadel buill in the 18th centu- 
ty served the British as the central prison 
for Patestine and it was from there that # 

Spectacular escape was staged in 1947 by 
IZL and Lehi prisoners. A rescue team, 
dressed in British uniforms, drove into the 
heart of the Arab city in stolen British 
vehicles. The raiders made their way onto 
the roof of an adjacent Turkish bathhouse 
and blew a hole in the fortress wall. Close 
to a dozen men were killed in the breakout 
but more than 200 escaped. 

The Citadel served as a mental hospital 
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until recent years when the last patients 
were transferred to other institutions. 


I had been universally assumed that 
almost nothing was left of Crusader 
Acre in view of the deliberate destruction 
that followed its capture in 1291, and the 
rebuilding that took place on the ruins of 
that city under the Turks, “Of this impor- 
tant port city that flourished in the time of 
the Crusades,” reads a recent book pub- 
lished in Germany, “of 200 yenrs of 
Frankish rule, no site remains, no church 
vault or palace, nothing but one tower and 
the city wall.” 

The present city wall, as a matter of fact, 
was built 500 years after the Crusaders bul 
Acre was far from being as bereft of 
Crusader remains as the authors believed. 
This had already become clear in 1960 
when a comprehensive two-year survey of 
Old Acre was undertaken by a team head- 
ed by architect Kesten. 

“Our unexpected conclusion,” he wrote 
in an updated report published two years 
ago by the Old Acre Development 
Company, “was that the Old City faithful- 
ly reflects the layout of Crusader Acre... 
The Ottoman city was raised on the layout 
of the Crusader city with all 115 peculiari- 
ties.” 

In rebuilding Acre, Daher and al-Jazzar 
had preserved the street pattern and texture 
of the Crusader city. Mote than that, after 
carrying out a new survey in 1993, Kesten 
concluded that much of the Crusader city 
itself was still there beneath -- sometimes 
alongside -- the later buildings. In the 
absence of explosives, the Mamelukes in 
the 13th century had confined their 
destruction largely to setting fires and 
knocking down roofs and ceilings. 

“In Acre, even the demolition of roofs 
and cellings was not absolute,” notes 
Kesten. Partially destroyed buildings were 
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filled in with sand and rubble upon which 
a new city would be built under the 
Ottomans. 

“In the 1960 survey we were overcau- 
tious in identifying sites as Crusader,” 
wrote Kesten two years ago after conduct- 
ing a new survey. "Investigation of the 
lowest building levels has revealed that the 
Ottoman rebuilding left many Crusader 
remains as closed basements and cellars or 
unused ground floors. Walking through 
the lanes of the Old City today we can pick 
out site after new site and reveal surpris- 
ingly complete sequences of building in all 
parts of the city.” 


Ti: discovery of a partially intact 
Crusader city beneath the gray skin of 
Acre is at the heart of the current develop- 
ment plan. 

The most impressive Crusader remains 
uncovered so far lie below the Citadel, 
which occupies the site of the Hospitaler 
compound. Founded to provide nursing 
care to pilgrims, the Hospitaler Order 
developed a military arm whose knights 
were a bulwark of the Crusader forces, Its 
Acre compound included a garrison build- 
ing, ἃ headquarters, a hospital, a church 
and storerooms. 

Too massive to be readily pulled apart 
after the Crusader defeat, the partially 
ruined structures were buried by Daher 
beneath sand and rubble on which he and 
al-Jazzar built the present Citadel which 
served as a palace and military strong 
point. The infill raised the general level of 
the area by some nine meters. 

Excavation work undertaken in the 
1960s cleared a number of Crusader halls 
including the magnificent “Crypt of St. 
John,” with 12-meter-high ceilings, which 
had served as the refectory, or dining hall, 
of the knights. The room is decorated with 
stone carvings of the fleur-de-lys, the ear- 
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liest renderings known of thi 
French royalty. this symbol οἱ 

Recent excavations inside the 
have exposed the paved courtyard oh 
Crusader compound and 10 vaulted halls 
whose precise functions — Stables, store. 
tooms or something else ~ are the subj 
of scholarly study. The €normous hall that 
occupied the bottom floor of the Grand 
Maneir, residence of the Grand Master of 
the order, has been cleared to its origina] 
dimensions, 50 x 70 meters, The size of 
the excavated spaces below the Citadel has 
been tripled by the current excavations to 
some 6,000 square meters. 

For the first time the archeologists here 
have penetrated the remains of Crusader 
Acre to reveal mosaics from Hellenistic 
Ptolemais. 

Until a year ago, visitors to the Citadel 
courtyard could hear, if they listened care. 
fully, the pacing of prisoners taking their 
exercise break ~ from Ze’ey Jaboting 
and the leader of the Baha’j faith, 
Baha’ullah, who were imprisoned there by 
the Turks, to Moshe Dayan and the IZL 
and Lehi leaders held by the British. 

Today the Ottoman courlyard and its 
Temembered sounds have disappeared. In 
their place, nine meters below, is another 
courtyard echoing with the clatter of 
hooves on its paving stones and the snort- 
ing of horses as Crusader cavalry prepares 
to foray out the city walls. 

Such evocations of the past are central to 
the plan drawn up by Rahamimolf and 
Mandl. No less so, however, is the trans- 
formation of Old Acre into a desirable res- 
idential quarter with modern amenities. 

Shedding its character as a glum deposi- 
tory of historical debris and resentments, 
Old Acre is intended to become a lively and 
esthetic walled-city-by-the-sea inhabited by 
both Arabs and Jews, and not just 8 walk- 
through museum for tourists, | | 
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eputy Agriculture 
Minister Walid Sadek 
was silting quietly wait- 
ing to speak at a UN par- 
ley in Geneva on nutri- 
tion when he noticed he 
was not exactly sitling 
among [riends. iG 

ting of the nations was in alpha- 
Ια κι Sadek recalls. Iraq was lo the 
left, followed by Iran, Ireland and Israel, 
The Irish delegate failed to show up and 
Sadek was left alone.” 
Sadek rose to address the UN parley and 
started to speak in Arabic. He quoted from 
ihe prelude to the Koran, Bis ‘mi la, al-rah- 
nan, al-rahim, “In the name of God, the 
and merciful,” and referred to sever- 
al Islamic sayings. eek 
The Iraqi delegate began waving ‘his 
hands in protest and shouted “ ‘How dare 
you make a joke of the Koran?’ ” Sadek 
recalls, “Then the Iranian delegate stood 

and began to shout at me.” 

The paca which took place in April, 
represented the typical Iranian attitude of 
contempt toward Israel since the rise of the 
Islamic republic in Teheran in 1979. It is 
an attitude that both Israelis and Iranians 
say could be undergoing change. For the 
last year, a quiet dialogue has been form- 
ing between Israclis and Iranians that 
seems to signal a possible thaw in the hos- 
tle relations between the (wo countries. 
Both countries have interests in this dia- 
logue. Israel is concerned about Teheran’s 


aggressive pursuit of developing nuclear 
weapons as well as its support of Islamic 
lerrorism. 


Iran is worried that Israel might do 
something rash, Last December, IDF chief 
ofplanning, Maj. Gen. Uz} Dayan, startled 

nm when he told a Tel Aviv 
University conference that Israel might act 
against Iran In 1995. 
Is an Iranian fear of an Israeli 
strike,” a senior Israeli official says. 
Iranians are already upset about 
Isel's success in recruiting Western 
opposition to Teheran's nuclear effort. 
The height of the campaign came on April 
X, President Clinton announced a 
cutoff of all US trade with an investment 
in Iran, ΠῚ came six weeks after Clinton 
an executive order to block a 
Pit be Coniract between a Dutch affil- 
itt of the US ofl company Conoco and the 
1 Iranian Oil Company to develop 
wo oil and gas fields off Sirri island near 
the Strait of Hormuz. 
i officials who say Iran has been 
signals, are divided over whoat 
they mean. For some, the Iranians are nol 
about any change in relations but 
Merely want to ease the intense Western 
Pressure. These officials want, if anything, 
‘ofum up the heat even further. 
Minister Ephraim Sneh says the 
to stop a radical regime in Teheran 
obtaining nuclear wea ns. “Fo prevent 
peltanien mullahs from etting the bomb, 


fo intercept eliher the bomb or the 
Mullahs,” Sneh 


“Spting the bomb are very slim. So my only 


“Wies 


‘iy of preventing the meeting of [bombs 
nd mullahs} is to put an end to the regime.” 

Other government sources say Israel 
= tone down ils rhetoric against Iran 


Continuing to maintain Western 


ines until the Islamic regime changes . 


. These Sources, many of them in 

μὴ Intelligence community, are skeptical 
{tanian mititary capabilities, particular- 
vate Progress in the nuclear field, and pri- 
Tek ¥-Say.many of the details regarding 


are loaded with disinformation. ὦ: 


says, “The chances of inter- _ 


with thelr Israell counterparts. 


Ora Namir speaks to an Iranian delegate to the UN: Iranian officlals don 


't seem frightened by a public encounter 


For the last year, a quiet dialogue has been forming 
between Israelis and Iranians. 


By Steve Rodan 


“The Iranian threat is controversial 
because the factual basis is very problem- 
atic,” says Ephraim Kam, deputy director 
of Tel Aviv University’s Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies. “Much of the dala 


Ephraim Sneh:.‘The J 


jewish people cannot be Indifferent to the 


comes from Iranian opposition groups and 
is not credible.” 


‘or nearly 20 years, Israel’s relations 
with Iran were among the warmest in 


combination of crazy ideology arid nuclear weapons.’ _ oe 


: 


the volatile Middle Bast. Under the shah, 
Teheran maintained low-level dipiomatic 
relations to avold angering the Arab 
world. The shah sought close ties in every 
other realm, whether in trado, military or 
technica] cooperation, 

The knot was broken when the shah was 
overthrown in 1979. The Israel Embassy 


‘in Teheran was handed over to the PLO. 


Israelis were banned from the country. 
But quictly, Israelis and Iranians were 
meeting in Europe, Despite the vitriolic 
anti-Israel thetoric by the Islamic regime, 
business ties were maintained and trade 
continued, albsit through third countries. 


’ During the Tran-Iraq War, Israel and the 


US sold arms to Teheran in the ill-fated 
attempt to release Western hostages being 
held in Lebanon, . 

After the 1991 Gulf War, Iran stepped up 
its support of Hizbullah and increased Its 
support of terrorism. In 1992, the Israel 


᾿ Embassy in Buenos Aires was blown. up; 


two years later the Jewish Federation house 
was destroyed. Close to 150 people were 
killed in the two incidents, both attributed 
to Shi'ite elements linked with Ikan. 

At the same time, Iran began ἃ massive 
arms buildup. It is developing a missile 
factory to manufacture the North Korean 
Scud C missile and, according to Asian 
diplomats, hes obtained the Nodung mis- 


sile, with a range of at least 1,300 km. 


Still, officials say, the most worrisome 
aspect was its . 


Ministry formed Israel: ι 
fran. It determined that tran is not. an 
enemy of Israel and Israel would not lead 


any campaign against Teheran. Instead, it” 
would work quietly to monitof the cotmntry . 


for any possibility of restoring relations. 


“More than anybody else, Sneh changed 
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A“ lay in ruins for 450 years. It was 
Not unti} the mid-18th century that it 
began to be rebuilt under the governorship 
af a Beduin sheikh, Daher el-Omar, who 
created a virtually autonomous fiefdom 
under the Ottoman Turks. As the new cily 
took shape on the Crusader ruins, the pori 
hummed once again with trade. Daher was 
assassinated after 25 years of rule and the 
Turks appointed as his successor an 
Albanian adventurer named Ahmed. His 
cruelty won him the title by which history 
would remember him -- al-Jazzar, the 
butcher. History would remember him too 
for his defeat of Napaleon. 

The French leader, marching north from 
Egypt after the British destroyed his fleet 
there, captured all the towns along the 
coast until he reached Acre. The city had a 
wall -- not built by the Crusaders but by 
Daher cl-Omuar just two decades before. 

‘The French managed to breach it but 
were driven oul by a fierce defense backed 
by the cannons af ἃ strong British fleet off- 
shore. After 60 days Napoleon conceded 
failure and nvarched his army back to 
Egypt. The walls of Acre today are in lurge 
part the ramparts built by al-Jazzar after 
the French retreat as a precaution against 
their return. 

With Napoleon's departure, Acre more 
or tess dropped out of history unti] modern 
times, The Citadel built in the 18th centu- 
ry surved the British as the central prison 
for Pulestine and it was from there that 4 
Spectacular escape was staged in 1947 by 
TZL and Lehi prisoners. A rescue team, 
dressed in British uniforms, drove into the 
heart of the Arab cily in stolen British 
vehicles. The raiders made their way onto 
the roof of an adjacent Turkish bathhouse 
and blew a hote in the fortress wall. Close 
to a dozen men were killed in the breakout 
but more than 200 escaped. 

The Citadel served as a mental hospital 
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until recent years when the last patients 
were transferred to other institutlons. 


It had been universally assumed that 
almost nothing was left of Crusader 
Acre in view of the deliberate destruction 
that followed its capture in 1291, and the 
rebuilding that took place on the ruins of 
that cily under the Turks. “OF this impor- 
tant port city that flourished in the time of 
the Crusades,” reads a recent book pub- 
lished in Germany, “of 200 years of 
Frankish rule, no site remains, no church 
vault or palace, nothing but one tower and 
the city wall.” 

The present city wall, as a matter of fact, 
was built 500 years after the Crusaders but 
Acre was far from being as bereft of 
Crusader remains as the authors believed. 
This had already become clear in 1960 
when a comprehensive two-year survey of 
Old Acre was undertaken by a team head- 
ed by architect Kesten. 

“Our unexpected conclusion,” he wrale 
in an updated report published (wo years 
ago by the Old Acre Development 
Company, “was that the Old City faithful- 
ly reflects the layout of Crusader Acre... 
‘The Ottoman cily was raised on the layout 
of the Crusader city with all its peculiari~ 
lies.” 

In rebuilding Acre, Daher and al-Jazzar 
had preserved the street pattern and texture 
of the Crusuder city. More than that, after 
carrying out 4 new survey in 1993, Kesten 
concluded that much of the Crusader city 
itself was still there beneath -- sometimes 
alongside -- the [ater buildings. In the 
absence of explosives, the Mamelukes in 
the 13th century had confined their 
destruction largely to setling fires and 
knocking down roofs and ceilings, 

“In Acre, even the demolition of roofs 
and ceilings was not absolute,” notes 
Kesten. Partially destroyed buildings were 
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filled in with sand and rubble upon which 
a new city would be built under the 
Ottomans. 

“Tn the 1960 survey we were overcau- 
tious in identifying sites as Crusader,” 
wrote Kesten two years ago after conduct- 
ing a new survey. “Investigation of the 
lowest building levels has revealed that the 
Ottoman rebuilding left many Crusader 
remains as closed basements and cellars or 
unused ground floors. Walking through 
the lanes of the Old City today we can pick 
out site after new site and reveal surpris- 
ingly complete sequences of building in all 
parts of the city.” 


his discovery of a partially intact 

Crusader city beneath the gray skin of 
Acre is at the heart of the current develop- 
ment plan. 

The mosi impressive Crusader remains 
uncovered so far lie below the Citadel, 
which occupies the site of the Hospitaler 
compound. Founded to provide nursing 
care to pilgrims, the Hospitaler Order 
developed a military arm whose knights 
were a bulwark of the Crusader forces. Its 
Acre compound included a garrison build- 
ing, 8 headquarters, a hospital, a church 
and storerooms. 

Too massive to be readily pulled apart 
after the Crusader defeat, the partially 
tuined structures were buried by Daher 
beneath sand and rubble on which he and 
al-Jazzar built the present Citadel which 
served as a palace and military strong 
point. The infill raised the gencral level of 
the area by some ninc meters, 

Excavation work undertaken in the 
1960s cleared a number of Crusader halls 
including the magnificent “Crypt of St. 
John,” with 12-meter-high ceilings, which 
had served as the refectory, or dining hall, 
of the knights, The room is decorated with 
stone carvings of the fleur-de-lys, the ear- 
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liest renderings known 
French ating Of this symbol o 

Recent excavations inside Ὶ 
have exposed the paved ἔπε κρῖ, τε 
Crusader compound and 10 vautted halls 
whose precise functions ~ stables Store 
Tooms or something else — are the ; 
of scholarly study. The enormous hall that 
occupied the bottom floor of the Grand 
Maneir, residence of the Grand Master of 
the order, has been cleared to its original 
dimensions, 50 x 70 meters. The size of 
the excavated spaces below the Citadel bys 
been tripled by the current excavations 1 
some 6,000 square meters, 

For the first time the archeologists here 
have penetrated the remains of Crusader 
Acre to reveal mosaics from Hellenistic 
Ptolemais. 

Until a year ago, visitors to the Citadel 
courtyard could hear, if they listened care- 
fully, the pacing of prisoners taking their 
exercise break — from Ze’ev Jabotinsky 
and the leader of the Baha’i fatth, 
Baha’ullah, who were iniprisoned there by 
the Turks, to Moshe Dayan and the IZL 
and Lehi Jerders held by the British. 

Today the Ottoman courlyard and its 
remembered sounds have disappeared, la 
their place, nine meters below, is another 
courtyard echoing with the clatter of 
hooves on its paving stones and the snon- 
ing of horses os Crusader cavalry prepares 
to foray out the city walls. 

Such evocations of the past are centralto 
the plan drawn up by Rahamimoff and 
Mandl. No Iess so, however, is the trans- 
formation of Old Acre into a desirable res- 
idential quarter with modern amenities. 

Shedding its character as 4 glum depos 
tory of historical debris and resentments, 
Old Acre is intended to become ἃ lively and 
esthetic walled-cily-by-the-sea inhabited by 
both Arnbs and Jews, and not just 8 walk: 
through museum for tourists. a 
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eputy Agriculture 
Minister Walid Sadck 
was sitting quietly wait- 
ing to speak at a UN par- 
ley in Geneva on nutri- 
tion when he noticed he 
was not exactly silting 
among friends. 

The sealing of the nations was in alpha- 
petical order, Sadek reculls. Iraq was to the 
left, followed by Iran, Ircland and Isracl. 
‘The Irish delegate failed to show up and 
Sadek was left alone.” 

Sadek rose to address the UN parley and 
started to speak in Arabic. He quoted from 
the prelude to the Koran, Bis‘mi la, al-rah- 
man, al-rahim, “In the name of God, the 
t and merciful,” and referred to sever- 
al Islamic sayings. ; ; 
The Iraqi delegate began waving his 
hands in protest and shouted “ ‘How dare 
you make 8 Joke of the Koran?’ ” Sadek 
recalls. “Then the Iranian delegate stood 
up and began to shout at me.” 

‘The incident, which took place in April, 
represented the typical Iranian attitude of 
contempt toward Israel since the rise of the 
Jslamic republic in Teheran in 1979. It is 
an attitude that both Israelis and Iranians 
say could be undergoing change. For the 
lost year, ἃ quiet ditlogue has been form- 
ing between Israclis and Iranians that 
seems (0 signal a possible thaw in the hos- 
tle relations between the two countries. 

Both countries have interests in this dia- 
logue. Israel is concerned about Teheran's 


aggressive pursuit of developing nuclear 
weapons as well as its support of Islamic 


Iran is worried that Israc] might do 
something rash. Last December, IDF chief 
of planning, Maj. Gen. Uzi Dayan, startled 
Teheran when he told a Tel Aviv 
University conference that Israc! might act 
against Iran in 1995, 

“There Is an Iranian fear of an Israeli 
sirlke,” a senior Israoli official says. 

The Iranians are already upset about 
Israel’s success in recruiting Western 
opposition to Tcheran's nuclear effort, 
The height of the campaign came on April 
30, when President Clinton announced a 
cotoft of all US trade with an investment 
in Iran. It came six weeks after Clinton 

an executive order to block a 
thres-ycar contract between ἃ Dutch affil- 
{ale of the US oil company Conoco and the 
National Iranian Oil Company to develop 
two oll and gas fields off Sirri island near 
the Strait of Hormuz. 

Teraeli officials who say Iran has been 

ing Signals, are divided aver whoat 
they mean. For some, the franians are not 
Sincere about any change in relations but 
metely want to ease the intense Western 
Pressure, These officials want, if anything, 
‘o turn up the heat even further. 

Health Minister Ephraim Sneh says the 

Boel Is to stop a Hei regime in Teheran 
nuclear weapons. “To prevent 

ihe franian mullahs from petting lic 
‘to Intercept elther the bomb or the 


Sneh says, “The chances of inter- _ 


“pting the bomb are very slim. So my only 
ἊΝ οὗ preventing the meeting of [bombs 
] is to put an end to the regime.” 
er government sources say Israel 
tone down its rhetoric against Iran 
continuing to maintain Western 
pra until the Islamic a 
» 5585 sources, many of them in 
Or ἰμοίίξοποο community, pe skeptical 
“Wits lag milltary capabilities, particular. 
Vitel Progress in the nuclear field, and pri- 
ΕΥ̓ ΒΑ many of the details regarding, 
Tebe an are loaded with disinformation. 


Ora NamIr speaks to an Iranian delegate to the UN: Iranian officlals don’t seem frightened by a public encounter 


with thelr Israeli counterparte. 
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For the last year, a quiet dialogue has been forming 
between Israelis and Iranians. 


By Steve Rodan 


“The Iranian threat is controversial 
because the factual basis is very problem- 
atic,” says Ephraim Kam, deputy director 
of Tel Aviv University's Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies. “Much of the data 


τ ἈΠ "The Jewish people cannot be indifferent tothe’ 6. 
— aia orazy 1ae0l0gy and nuclear Weapons. ὁ Ὁ: 


comes from Iranian opposition groups and 
is not credible,” 


F 


lor nearly 20 years, Israel’s relations 
with Iran were among the warmest in 


the volatite Middle East. Under the shah, 
Teheran maintained low-level diplomatic 
relations to avoid angering the Arab 
world, The shah sought close ties in cvery 
other realm, whether in trade, military or 
technical cooperation. 

‘The knat was broken when the shah was 
overthrown in 1979, The Israel Embassy 
{n Teheran was handed over to the PLO, 
Tsraclis were banned from the country. 

But quietly, Israelis and Iranfans were 
meeiing in Europe, Desplie the vitriolic 
anti-Isracl rhetoric by the Islamic regime, 
business ties were maintained and trade 
continued, albeit through third countries, 


. During the Iran-Iraq War, Tsrael and the 


US sold arms to Teheran in the ill-fated 
attempt to release Western hostages being 
held in Lebanon. 

After the 1991 Gulf War, Iran stepped up 
its support of Hizbullah and increased Its 
support of terrorism. In 1992, the Israel 
Embassy in Buenos Aires was blown up; 
two years later the Jewish Federation house 
was destroyed. Close to 150 people were 
killed in the two incidents, both attributed 
to Shi'ite elements linked with Jran. 

At the same time, Iran began a massive 
arms buildup. It is: developing a missile 
factory to manufgcture the North Korean 


Scud C missile and, according to Asian 


diplomats, has obtained the Nodung mis- 
sile, with a range of at least 1,300 km. 
Stull, officials say, the most worrisome 
aspect was its effort to acquire: nuclear 
bomb technolagy. : ; 


At the end of 1992, months after the first 
Buenos Aires bombing, the Foreign © 
Ministry formed Israeli polic' 


toward 


Iran. Tt determined that Iran is not. an 


enemy of israel and Israel would not lead © - 
any campaign against Teheran. Instead, it. -. 
3 το would work quietly 10 monitot the coumtry - .. 
for any possibility of restoring relations. . 

. .,,“More than, anybody else; Snch changed =” 


ce, 3UNR30,1095 94. 


tie, nce 


constantly raised the Iranian threat 
ag freee Foreign Affairs and 
Defense Committee and in the plenum. He 
met with government officials, politicians 
and security representatives. 

By January 1993, months after the 
destruction of the Israel Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, attributed to Teheran, Rabin 
acknowledged the Iranian threat in an 

to the Knesset. Within months, the 
word filtered through the Prime Minister's 
Office and Foreign Ministry that tran was 


BEYOND THE RHETORIC. 


eet Hooshang Amirahmadi, an Iranian political science wer. Those who run the country are American-educated, nat 

Mirrotcscr with US citizenship, who has been meetlag with sk different than 1 am.” = ἐν " 

Jsraell academics and diplomats, Director of the Middle East Still, Amirshmedi portrays Rafsanjani es cautious, Hs wantsto “ἢ 

programm at Rutgers University in New Jetsey, with close ties to approach the Jsraelis through Weshington. His first ateps have been 
nian President Hashemi Rafsanjani, he argues that Iran under to develop economic ties to be followed by political ones. In the 

the current regime’ quietly seeks to reconcile with Israel. Iranian president’s-understanding, “Dafess you repair the relations 
For God ᾿Β sake, there {8 nothing historically that should make with the US; you shouldn't attempt [relations] with terael,” .Ὸ 

us enemies,” he says. : ; Amlrabmedi gays, adding that the Iranian regimo faces greater.. - 
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bogeyman. 

tne en's apeech took Foreign Ministry 
officials by surprise. Sneh, however, was 

. He recalls this was the first time 
the Israeli leadership viewed the threat from 
Teheran seriously. “The Jewish people can- 
not be indifferent to the combination of 
crazy ideology and nuclear weapons,” Sneh 
says. “We have to see the timetable. This 
regime with its crazy ideology will have 
nuclear in several years. We are 
already on the hit list. What more do I need 
to know that they are acting against us?” 

At first, Iran dismissed the Israeli cam- 

ign. But Iranian representatives in the 
US believed that the effect would be dam- 
aging, By carly 1994, the Iranian envoy to 
the UN, Kamal Harazi, who is close to 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani, encouraged 
certain Iranian academics, holding dual 
nationalities, to forge contacts with their 
Israeli counterparts. 

Haifa University’s Amatzia Baram, ἃ 
leading expert on the Middle East, was one 
of the first Israeli academics to meet with 
Iranians, He recalls being approached by 
Iranian professors at academic conferences, 
held in Burope and the US. The Iranians 
complained that the Israeli campaign 
against Teheran was going too far. They 
urged Baram to ignore the Iranian rhetoric, 
which is for internal consumption, and 
understand that Teheran has far more press- 
Ing problems than attacking Israel. 

Baram recalls his reply: “You can either 

the rhetoric and continue the nuclear 

of stop the nuclear policy and con- 

tinue the hostile rhetoric. You can’t have 

both. The day Iran announces that It has so 

many [nuclear] warheads, there will be 
panic in Israel.’ 

Baram's dialogue with the Iranians 
ended in August 1994, a month after the 
bombing of the Jewish federation building, 
in Buenos Aires, in which more than 100 
people were killed. Again, [ranian-backed 
terrorisis were blamed for the outrage and 
Beram and his Irantan interlocutors agreed 
(here was no point In continuing to talk in 
the wake of the attack. 

Baram came to the conclusion that the 
Iranlans who sent the academics to speak 
10 him represent a minority in the Teheran 
leadership. “In Iran, there Is a group of 

ins who say that maybe Iran is 

mp a mistake, going the way that it 
does,” he says, “These people are very 
Teluclant to ‘say this In public because 
they'll be finished, This is a small group.” 


jaram was followed by Tel Aviv 
University’s David Menashry, a lead- 
{ag expert on Iran. He, too, began to meet 
Ics in Europe who claimed 


lobe close to Rafsanjani. The Icanlans were 


_ Worried about the calls of senior Israeli offi- 


als such as Sneh and Uri Lubrani, govern- 
Ment coordinator for south Lebanon, for the 
Werthrow of the Islamic regime. ᾿ 
me, is with inten academics, 

ἢ lone that Israel is oxaggerat- 
ng the anti-Iranian rhetoric,” Menashry 
‘ey sey assume that there Is no basic 
then but a baric alliance, When I ask 
why does tran need Israet — it has 


Contacts, with ths US ~ they revert to the.” 


$ es that Jews contro} the world.” 
meeting, 


fach successive 
Meuashry tecalls the Iranians felt more at 


’ an lranian native who 


; Speake Fare fluently, was convinced be 
τς Middealing with envoys of Rafsanjani. ἢ 
Iranians said Israel! should make the Ὁ 
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ng down jis. rhetoric against the 


“Fegime. “They stressed “that . a 


- Jogitimate concert ‘over the 
‘fell you that all shits ig rhetdrlo ate‘obvi 
. to this than thetorloal statéments.”.:" 
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while overestimating his op) 


national companies, 


. ‘*Whiere-aro the radicals? T 


Rafsanjani was succeeding in curbing the 
power of the clergy and their radical sup- 


ters, 

Menashry countered that Iran should 
prove its sincerity by finding and releasing 
Ron Arad, the Israel Air Force navigator 
whose Phantom jet was shot down over 
south Lebanon in 1986 and has been miss- 
ing ever since. Israeli officials say he is 
being held either in Iran or by Iranian rad- 
icals in Lebanon. 

Many Israeli officials remain skeptical. 
A senior official says that Israel quietly 
conducted polls via third parties that 
showed that most Iranians don't have 
strong anti-Israel feelings, But Israeli offi- 
cials disagree that Rafsanjani has the anti- 
Western elements in check. 

“The problem is that Rafsanjani doesn’t 
make policy,” says a senior government 
source. "It’s Ali Khameini, He and the 


arllor this year, Joseph ἯΙ 
mathreat; bring Iraq into the: 
" the US Central Conniat om 
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‘a radical révolution into nothing. Rafsanjant hs wed Wael off... 
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investment. He'has-reduced political oppression, . °°“... 
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year-old Amiratmadi, who travels to’Teberan four to ison to sapprochement with Ist ith the’ 
. five cimee't year, explains the transformation of the Iranian t = ws ομάτὴ lectin Deda 


regime froin the revolution In 1979 unilt today, The regime started 
out violent, destroying the Israel pregence in Iran and holding 

18 85 hostages, Then came the Iran-Iraq Wat. Now, 
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dpen his country up to: " 


other radicals set the tone,” 

Reuven Merhav, a former Foreign 
Ministry director-general who was based 
in Teheran, says the academic dialogue 
between Israel and Iran is meaningless. 
“The Iranians have a big community in the 
US,” he says. “They say inshallah, wo 
want better relations. But the decision is 
not with them.” 


Sneh goes further, He simply doesn’t.. 


trust Iranian assurances that are not backed 
up by action. “I don’t believe the goyim,” 
Sneh says. “I am from the people who 
were told to go into the showers and 
instead of water it was gas. Since Yom 
Kippur, we don’t test intentions, we test 
capabilities.” . 


till, the debate over how to approach 
iran has moved from intelligence cir- 
cles to the top levels of government. 


ere {s more opposition within the regime than with the'US. 

“Aa the Rafsanjani govermm: : 
US would begin econonticalty. ‘You sell ofl ta 
companies. These moves arp ποῖ ΒΕ δῇ in {hia country. 
you establish thie spanomic chanel, you en 6 
. Then the Americans would say you can’t make this Τρ 
. political unless’yoii, 


jlamofe” -don’t you 
ΤΩΣ. ala ὙΠ Clinton's dali fa 
ΔῸΣ con ἢ 
wheal taivai 


“Theas execut 


eat’ sees it, the relationshijy wi 
| eniter the. ; 
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that the ‘way. to Waahingtoa Js through 
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Foreign Minister Shimon Peres has 
become a proponent of pursuing publicly a 


hard Hoe toward Eran, presenting it aa the 
new military threat to Israel and the entire 
Middle East while he portrays Syria as 
moving steadily toward peace. 

Ata Labor Party conference this month, 
Peres said, “I am not worrled about Syria. i 
am worried about the Iranian nuclear bomb.” 
As a result, government and Western 
diplomatic sources say, Peres and some of 
his aides are edvocates of using Iraq as a 
lever against Iran. At the same time, how- 
ever, Peres has sought to forge contacts 
with Iranian-backed Islamic clements, A 
former Peres aide, Yosef Ginat, now head 
of Haifa University’s Arab-Jewlsh Center, 
twice traveled to Jordan over the past aix 
months to develop Labor Party ties with 
the Islamic oppo. 

The approach is highly controversial in 
Israeli diplomatic and government circles. 
They point out that the clearest message 
they have received from Iranians is not to 
befriend Iraq. “The minute you play with 


τ Iraq you turn into an enemy in the eyes of 


the Iranians,” a. government source says. 
οὐ In contrast, ‘Rabin has decided to play 
‘down the Iranian’ threat, He is ‘said to be 


νη]. concerned with the West's failure to fol- 
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ah hes fi ant aCe TRE 


EPR: ae 

1] oe 

ial Attain 
wit act 


‘low the US lead and sever trade links with 


Tran, and Russia's failure to cancel its sale 
of nuclear reactors. A senior source close 
to the prime minister says Israel must 
teject anything that appears to be aimed at 
toppling the current regime. : 

“Any action or appearance of action 
against the regime would be a fallacy and 
is tantamount to a declaration of war,” tho 
sources says. “What Israel] must do is pru- 
par i ee ey ee Iran's 
po! , campaign inst ‘Tebran’s 
deeds must be led by the te : 
- Privately, some senior officials, inchud- 
ing government ministers, beliove the anti- 


Israeli zhetoric is beginning to recede, 


Unlike the Iraqis or Syrians, Iranian offi- 
cials don't -seem frightened by a public 
encounter with their Israeli counterparts. 
‘This month, Labor and Social Affairs 
Minister Ora Namir traveled to Geneva, 
where Sadek, the deputy health minister, 
appeared at a UN forum on Jabor two 
months earlier. In the audience were the 
representatives of all the Arab countries as 
wellasthatoflran;, ~— 

Namir left the podium and approached 
the Iranian delegate. “St won’t help you,” 
she said, “We will finally make peage.”. 
As Namir. recalls it, the Iranian délegate -. 
remain composed. “We aro not agathat: ~. 
peace,” he gaid. “The only thing wé:want "ἢ 


- 4s justice.” Ba 


τ Namir got-in the fast word. “We-want'.. 
justice, too,” she sald. “When:we speak of 
Justice, we. want mutual justice.” . ". 
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for some. immigrants. 
~' from-the-former® 


τς, Soviet Union 


oy 


Eldor-agsigns audits 
to llya Yellin {left}; Moise Lern 
. “and: Jonathan Wachtel. 
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( was a small ad placed in the 
country’s newspapers two months 
ago: the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra necds a violinist. 

The announcement caused a flur- 
ry in the light-knit world of local 
violinists, where pressure from 
thousands of recently arrived clas- 
sicat musicians from the former Soviet 
Union has made every Philharmonic seat 
thal much more precious, |= 

There are about 35 full-time violinisis 
among the 110 members of the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Most years, one 
or two seats become free, and open audi- 
tons are held on the main stage of Tel 
Aviv's Mann Auditorium. 

This year, the first-stage auditions were 
beld in mid-June, with finalists to be called 
pack on July 3. The lucky winner will join 
the Philharmonic immediately for its sum- 
mer European festival. 

The auditions are rigorous. This year, 
candidates were asked to prepare a Mozart 
concerto, the first movement of a 
Romantic concerto and two movements 
from the unaccompanied Bach partitas, 
and 10 be toady to play any of 20 violin 
sections from pieces regularly performed 
by the Philharmonic. 

More than 20 violinists registered for the 
audilion; 11 dropped out. “They all came 
by to pick up the audition materials,” says 
IPO office administrator Miriam Eldor. “I 
guess some went home, looked at the 
music, and got cold feet.” 

Most of those 20 hopefuls were from the 
former Soviet Union. “My heart bleeds for 
them,” Eldor said. “I know how they must 
feel. This means a steady salary, it means 
prestige, it's everything to them. Τὰ be a 
member of the Israel Philharmonic is a 
great honor.” 

Associate conductor Mendi Rodan said 
that most musicians who have joined the 
Philharmonic in the past three years have 
been Russian-speaking immigrants. They 
fave put a new linguistic face on the 
orchestra, which Rodan now describes as 
“one-third Russian.” 

The phenomenon is immediately notice- 
able upon entering the rehearsal area in the 
Mann Auditorium, Notices to musicians 
are posted in Russian along with Hebrew, 
tnd most conversation seems to be in 
English, a language many of the new 
homigrants are still more comfortable with 
than Hebrew. 

Tals year, many of the immigrant candi- 
axles dropped out early, creating a less 
skewed demographic distribution among, 
the final nine hopefuls: five newcomers 
from the former Soviet Union, three native 

They τῷ one American. 

yed on an empty stage for the 
auditions this month, before a iw of their 

Would-be peers — the “first desks” from the 
Philharmonic’ siring sections, supervised 
ty Rodan. To preserve objectivity, the jury 
St behind a dark screen, and was not per- 
mlited to hear the candidutes' voices. 

‘All anyone could hear wus the music. 


Onathan Wachtel was the first candi- 
date to show up that Sunday. He strode 
into the orchestra's basement cafeteria just 
afer Noon, an hour and a half before the 
tudition was scheduled to begin, his violin 
Sit clutched protectively ta his side, his 


. eyes πα and fro in search of a 


Told there would be no empty rooms for 
ast half an hour, he sank into a chair 
“oped the sweat from bis brow. 

0 you think I should have worn 8 tie?” 


‘Asked worrledly, fingering his white . 


and dark suit. It turned out, not sur- 
Piingly, that most of the other candidates 
OEE a na 
Not “ited, 30, was an unusual candidate. 
δὲ only was he the Jone American this 


Yur, he was the only candidate sot 


_ ᾿ Pdently working in the Field. Wachtel, 5 
Pomerclal litigator from Memphis, 
- Tennessee, ph 


Ι the year in 
Molla dally, and performs with s kiezmer 


Spendin; 
Jerusaler, at a yeshiva, He still plays the ὁ 


band In Memphis, but his last music lesson 
was in 1986. 

That doesn’t mean his credentials are 
any less impressive: child prodigy, guest 
soloist at 11 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, four years at the Juilliard 
School in New York, followed by a 
$20,000 music scholarship to Skidmore 
College. 

It just means that for him, the stakes are 
lower. 

“If I don’t get in, [11 go back to my law 
firm in Memphis,” he said. “That’s what I 
was planning to do anyway.” 

Just three weeks before the audition, 
Wachtel saw the Philharmonic’s ad in The 
Jerusalem Post. That gave him little more 
than two weeks (a rehearse, much less than 
most other candidates, some of whom have 
been preparing since last year’s audition. 

This was his first audition for an orches- 
tra of any-kind, and he said that waiting to 


go on slage was “much more difficult” . 


than sifting for his law boards. “You have 
to have nerves of steel," he muttered. 


“1 don’t expect to get in, This ia really 


kind of a fluke. 1 figured, what the heck, I. 
have nothing to lose.” as πῆ. ον 
At 12:45, ἃ rehearsal room opened and: 


Wachtel quickly claimed his space. 
Minutes later, a second candidate breezed 
into the cafeteria: Tel Aviv resident Elena 
Tishin, 27, a 1990 immigrant from St. 
Petersburg. This was her third try for the 
Philharmonic. 

By 1 o'clock, both violinists were shut 
up in their cubicles, warming up furiously. 
Around them, the regular Philharmonic 
musicians were packing up after a morning 
rehearsal. One of the violinists asked 
‘Tishin, in Russian, “What will you play? 
The Brahms?” She nodded, and he wished 
her luck. ὃ . 

The Russtan-speaking musicians, candi 
dates and regulars slike, all seem io know 


‘each other, Many candidates, like Tishin, 


already work as*substitute violinists with 
the Philharmonic, which gives them the 
advantage of familiarity with the orches- 


τς tra's style and performance space. It gives 


them no advantage with the screened-off 
jury members, however, who know them 
only by number. 

Tishin was in a great rush that Sunday, 
too busy to talk to reporters. She asked 
Eldor for the first audition slot, so she 
could run off to her afternoon job with the 
Rishon Lezion Orchestra, and firmly shut 
the door to her practice room behind her. 

The third candidate to appear was 21- 
year-old Natalya Gandelsman, who immi- 
grated from Moscow with her family in 
1990. She is no stranger to the 
Philharmonic. Not only has she been a 
substitute violinist for the past two years, 
her father Yuri plays first viola, having 
been personally invited by Philharmonic 
musical director Zubin Mchta to audition 
for the position before his immigration. 

Gandelsman was a bundle of nerves. This 
‘was her first audition for the orchestra. She 
shut herself up in a practice room, while her 
proud mother Janna sang her praises, 

A violin student since the age of five in St. 
Petersburg, Gandelsman now travels three 
to four times a week from the family’s Tel 
Aviv apartment to classes at the Rubin 
Academy of Music and Dance in Jerusalem, 

The Gandelsman family often gives con- 
certs together, throughow Israe} as well as 
Germany, Japan and Italy; Yuri on viola, 
Janna on piano, Natalya and her 17-year- 
old brother on violin. Unlike Wachtel, who 
didn’t touch the violin for 24 hours before 
his audition, on the theory that over-prec- 
ticing could hurt more than it helped, 


*Gandelsman spent hours Sunday morning 
. going over her selections. 


“Ym so ‘nervous for her,” her mother 


- said, wringing her hands. “But if she doos- 
Nt 'get in, it won't be’a tragedy. She'll cry, 
but she'll get over it.” 


ΓᾺΡ y 1:30, the practice rooms were filled, 
land the tension was mounting. From 
behind cloged doors, the trilling of scales 


‘ wound up atid around snippets of Bach and 


Mozart, rising in an emotional crescendo 
as the first candidate awaited her turn In a 
darkened hellway. 

As auditions got underway, the candi- 
dates bogan pacing nervously outside their 
rooms, Eliezer Gutman, casually dressed 
in khakis, dark green shirt and sandals, 
wore an intense, worried expression. 
Gandelsman wandered up and down the 
hall, gazing blindly at the ceiling, her faco 
tightly drawn. 

Everyone finds {nspiration in a different 
manner, Inside one of the practice rooms, a 
short man sawed away at his violin, grin- 


ning at himself broadly In a wall-to-wall 
mirror, basking in the reflected approval. 


He later introduced himself as Ilya 
Yellin, and said he immigrated a year and 
8 half ago from Moscow. After his sudi- 
tion, he sat in the cafeteria, comparing 


notes with another candidate, 42-year-old 


THE RUSSIAN ASSAULT 


he Esracl Philharmonic Orchestra, founded in December 1936 

as the Palestine Orchestra, is the country’s most prestigious 
orchestra, with a sterling international reputation. ΠΕ 110 full-time 
musicians are the crcam of an extremely talented crop. 

Those 110 seats, however, don’! begin to satisfy the needs of 
almost 8,000 Soviet-trained musicians wha have arrived in this 
country since January 1990, They're talented, they're ambitious, 
they've studied ai top schools and pluyed with the best orchestras 
from Kishinev to Kiev, and they’se hungry for work. 

And the 8,000 number is deceptive; it does not include 
thousands of young musicians who arrived here on their parents” 
visas, and are now studying in the country’s music academies, ὦ 
their sights set on musical careers. Four of the five finalists in this 
year's Philharmonic viotin audition fall into this category. 

The pressure these new immigrants has placed on the local 
musie scene is enarmous. The best -- and the most fortunate -- 
have managed to find jobs playing with myriad small orchestras 
thal have popped up around the couniry in the past five years. 

Six of these orchestras ~ in Ra"anana, Rehovot, Yohud, Ramat 
Hosharon, Ashdod and Bilat -- were created by the Center for _ 
Absorption of Immigrant Artists, 4 joint program of the Jowish 
Agency and the ministrics of absorption and education, 
specilically to give work to new immigrant musicians. Smaller 


orchestras in a dozen other cities, ΠΟΙ funded by tho government, . 


give creative outlet but Jittle financial compensation to hundreds 
more new immigrant and native-Isracti musicians. 

In acklition to those who landed jobs with orchestras, many 
other immigrant musicians teach [n schools, ofien through 
projects sponsored by the intra-ministerial center. Some are 
invited to private homes to give chamber-music concerts, often 
for partics hosted by veteran Immigrants from the English- 


speaking world. The overflow take to the streets, filling the air 
with music, their instrument cases propped open to catch the 
coins tossed by passersby, 

As in other areas, however, the initial enthusiasm that greeted 
these newly arrived musicians -- and fueled funding for their 
projects — has dissipated. The invitations to play for private 
parties have dropped off. The small orchestras are cutting back or 
disbanding. ; 

More than a month ago, the 60 musicians in the Tel Aviv 
Orchestra learned that their group was sel to merge with the 100- 
strong Rishon Lezion Orchestra. Up to 40 musicians will 
probably lose their jobs. 

Just last week, it was reported that three other small orchestras 
~ in Ra’anana, Rehovot and Ashdod — were about to shut down, 
because the Jewish Agency had not handed over moneys, 
budgeted for these groups for the '94-°95 season. 

Jewish Agency director-general Moslie Natiy has said that the 
agency had other, “more pressing” needs clamoring for its 
shrinking largesse, projects more essential than music. ὃς 

The numbers crunch means that even more immigrant ἡ 
musicians will soon be out of work, competing with native 
Israelis for ever fewer professional positions. 

“Despite our best intentions, we have not been able to solve, 
everyone's problem,” says Rafl Ben-Moshe, head of the Center 
for the Absorption of Immigrant Musicians. “There are plenty of - 
talented artists and dancers, as wel! as musicians, who can't find 


ΣΤ work in their field. ; ; 


“We're a small country, and there wiil never be enougti ΝΣ: 


positions in the aris for the large number of immigrants who have 
arrived in recent years.” Cases | , = SP, 


Moise Lerner, formerly of Estonia, 

Both Lerner and Yellin play with the Tel 
Aviv Symphony, an independent orchestra 
set up by the municipulity specifically to 


past five years, where she studies for her 
Ph.D. and he works as concertmaster for 
the Southeastem Pennsylvania Symphony 
Orchestra, 


back to Israel, but Eliezer said they can’t do 
it unlers he secures a permanent music posi- 


- lion, He believes that the great number of 
‘immigrant musicians in the country will hurt 


give work τὸ Russian-speaking immi- 
grants, They are both worried about the 
symphony’s imminent merger with the 
Rishon Lezion Orchestra. 

“Many musicians will lose their jobs,” 
Lerner predicted, Like most top immigrant 
musicians, these men have managed to 
make their living from music since their 
arrival in the country. To supplement their 
meager pay from the Tel Aviv Symphony, 
Lerner plays “here and there,” and teaches 
privately. Yellin does the same. 

“I knew it wouldn't be casy here as a 
musician,” remarked Lemer. “So many 
immigrants had to give it up and change 
professions.” 

“In Israel, you can either make music or 
make money,” Yellin said with a shrug, 
This was his first audition with the 
Philharmonic, Asked how he thought he 
did, he murmured, “Well, it's always pos- 
sible to do better.” 

For Lerner, this was his sixth appearance 
before the Philharmonic judges, That did- 
ὯΝ make it any easier, he claimed, “The 
chance of being accepted is so small and 
the pressure is so great,” he snid, “I have 
more experience now with auditions, but 
I'm just as nervous. I can only imagine 
how the younger players feel!” 

If he doesn’t pass this stage of the audi- 
tion, Yellin said, “there's always more 
work and more orchestras — this isn’t the 
last audition in the world.” 

_ The men were not optimistic about their 
_ chances, Still, Yellin insisted, he wasn't a 
pessimist either. 

“T'm a realist," he stated, 

“That means pessimist,” Lemer shot 
‘back, They looked at each other and start- 
ed to laugh, 


. Just then, Eliezer Guunan strode out of * 
his audjtion, shaking his head. ᾿ 
“T feel much more ‘relaxed, bul 8. little - 
disappointed,” he said, Like the other can- - 
᾿ didates, he had ‘prepared ‘many pieces of - 
music, but was asked to play for only 10. - 
minutes. The judges did not let the candi- ' 
dates play their Romantic concertos, which 
frustrated some of them. . : 
- “If. they'd asked me to play the © 
τ  * Beethoven, it would haye been ἃ lot bet- | 
77 ἐν τ ier! Gutman igonized..“I was more pre- " 
Τὰ pared with j1.” Ἐν ΞΘ he : 
¢ Cian dows in from Haifa, where he | 


The Gutinans want very much to move 
1 


his: wife Bynat are visiting their fami- : Ellazer Gutman Is worried that he will loge his 


his chances of finding a teaching job, but not 


fey have lived-in Delaware for the. Symphony merges with the Rishon Lezion Orc reales alone 


—— 


his chances of landing an orchestra posit 

“There are many of them, but nat alla 
them are good,” he pointed out, “I don't 
think it matters how many People 
audition for a seat. If 100 candidates play 
and none of them are good enough, up 
one will be picked. IF you play well. you 
will be chosen, no mutter how many 
olhers ure there." 

Gutman has been preparing for the 
Philharmonic audition for months, usi 
materials from his first audition with the 
group six years ago. If he doesn't make it 
this time, he'll audition for smaller orches- 
tras elsewhere in this country. 

“We want to come hack,” he said. “It's 
time already. We fee! lonely in America,” 

Gutman had reservations to fly back 19 
the US the next evening, to take a summer 
job teaching music at a camp in Maine. 
Even if he made it to the second round of 
auditions, lie doubted whether he could fly 
back for July 3. That one flight, he pointed 
out, would cost him more than his entire 
summer-camp sulary, 


τ 3 p.m., Gandelsman came rushing 

ut of her audition in tears, and clos- 
eted herself away for a few minutes to 
recover. 

“It was terrible,” she insisted Jater, her 
lip trembling slightly. She had played 
Buch’s Second Sonata in A minor and 
Mozart's Concerto No. 4. 

“J was so nervous. I tried to think only 
about the music, and not about the people 
who would be counting my mistakes. All 
the time, 1 wished I were just playing in my 
living room." : 

Gandelsman had hardly slept a wink the 
previous night, and was wide awake by 6 
am. “I've worked so hurd the past year for 
this,” she said with a sigh. 

She won't even consider auditioning for 
another orchestra, “The Philharmonic is 
the best." she stated. If she’s not accepted 
this yeur, she said she'll probably go to 
Holland or Germany for further music 
studies and try again. 

In either case, she won't allow herself to 
be discournged. She feels, like Gutman, 
that it doesn’t matter how many musicians 
are vying for the positions here — the best 
will find work. ? 

“The music scene in Israel is 40 rich,” 
she nated, “There is this wonderful orches- 
tra, a lot of extremely good concerts and 
festivals, so much happening all the time.” 

Right now, she’s so Involved in her 
heavy performance schedule, she has little 
lime to worry. That Tuesday. she was off 
to Monte Carlo to play with the New 
World Orchestra from Miami. . 

“If L don’t make it this year, I'll get in 
later. I'm only 21. Five years from now, 
T'll start worrying.” 

At 3:30, Wachtel’s trial had finished. “It 
wasn't great," he admitted, “But like I 
said, 1 have nothing to lose.” 

He nodded toward the table where Lemer 
and Yellin were sitting. ‘These people, 
they're serious, I have something to fall 
back on. To them, this means everything. 

By 3:45, it was all over. Miriam Eldor, 
who had been monitoring the two-hour 
audition by closed-circuit television. 
walked briskly among the candidates. 
thanking those who would not be invited 
back on July.3. . 

Just two from this group passed: Elena 
Tishin and Natalya Gandelsman. On July 
3, they join three immigrant women who 
made it to the second stage Inst year 
Adalina Grodsky, 25, from Tashkent: 
Janna Gandelman, 26, from Kishinev: 
Marianna Povolotsky, 19, from Moscow. 

Wachtel will go back to Memphis. 
Gutman will go back to Delaware. Lerner 
and Yellin will keep plugging away. cling- 
ing by their bowstrings to the few rematt- 
ing .seats in the Tel Aviv and Rishon 
Lezion orchestras, ὁ σὸς ΕΝ 

On July 3, the empty chair in the _ 
ists’ section of the Israel Philharmonic will 
be filled. And the only thing certain en 
the person chosen to sit there is that she 
be young, originally from the ca 
Soviet Union, and a woman. 
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Living next door 
to Chagall and Matisse 


τ 


Luxury cottages and penthouses next to the Israel Museum, Jerusalem 


what makes “Neve Hamuscon" so special. ἡ 
There are only 24 originals in this beautiful 
complex. And since nothing like this will 
again be built in this exclusive area, only a 


Chagall and Matissé are no strangers 10 JOU, 
You must also be familiar with this area - the 
Εἰ, the Goverment offices, the 
nical Gardens, the Hebrew University. 


t you could δηΐων me intoxicating 
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Despite the trauma of a major theft more than a year ago, 
᾿ Budapest’s Jewish Museum continues to thrive. 


Above) Jewish artisans gave free reign to 
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(ree) A 16th-century bronze hanukkla has el: 


thelr Imagination In de: 


ight oll pans in a row; the ninth 


sits on the 
signing spice boxes. 


By Esther Hecht 


head at the lion on the right. ae 


obert Turan was 
wright before he hd 
ἃ museum director, a 

at 49, he still price 
part. He arrives at work 
in faded blue jeans, win 
ἢ plain gray sweater and 
black scarf, as if he had 

just stepped away from a rehearsal, 

Tt is a cold, gray Sunday Morning in 
spring, but Budapest's Jewish Museum js 
warm and brightly lit, alive with music and 
people. Over the loudspeakers come Israeti 
songs from the Six Day War. More thn 
170 visitors have entered in the first half 
hour of the day. 

The more than 80-year-old museum is 
part of the Dohany Street Syng 
complex that has been undergoing exien. 
sive renovations for several years. The 
synagogue was completed in 1859, The 
Museum moved into its current premises 
in 1932. 

‘Turan gazes at the steady stream of peo- 
ple with satisfaction, but not for long. Heis 
called away to the phone, comes back and 
apologizes for keeping me walting, then 
darts off again to take care of some other 
matter. 

George Ungar, whe has worked at the 
museum for four years, greets each visitor, 
explaining that there is no admission fee, 
but that a donation would be appreciated. 

“T’ve learned to solicit donations in all 
languages,” Ungar says in perfect Hebrew. 
For 10 years after World War Il, he lived 
in Kibbutz Beit Kama. ὃ 

The museum has been through a lot 
lately: major renovations, the theft of 
nearly all of its displayed items, frenetic 
collecting of new objects to replace them, 
recovery of nearly all the stolen items and 
the opening of a new section. There has 
been, and still is, so much to do, says 
Turan, who has been the director for just 
over a year, “and there is go Sittle time.” 

When he is finally free for a tow, be 
begins by pointing with pride to the 
explanatory introductions to each section 
in Hebrew, alongside explanations in 
Hungarian and English. He {s proud, too, 
of a plaque just Inside the entrance, declat- 
ing in Hebrew and Hungarian, “On thisslte 
stood the house in which Theodor Her 
was born.” ἘΝ esas 

What might be commonplace 
Western country is a considerable achieve- 
ment for Turan. “During the communist 
tegime [which ended in 1989], it was for- 
bidden” to post anything in Hebrew on tit 
walls, he explains in his soft, even voice. 
“My friend was imprisoned for thres 
months for teaching Hebrew in the 
Eighties.” 


we Turan speaks about the renove- 
tions, his voice becomes more sil 
mated and his eyes shine. But there = 
thing about the museum’s recent past 

does not like to talk about: what ay 4 
pened to its most precious exhibits 

December 1993. ᾿ς ey 

“Tt was [as} dark and cold as in Siberia 
Turan says of the day he came to work 
December 1993 and aoe ye δμοῆ 
thing in the two [main] rooms ... gone. 

On a Friday night in mid-Decembe 
thieves climbed up the scaffolding αν : 
broke into the museum through 8 Ἧ 
giass window in the second gallery, 
Tecounts. 

Protected from sight by the cloth εἰτουί 
on the scaffolding, they removed 0 fe 
the exhibits in the two main gallecies 
tryck waiting below, then drove 
across the border to Romania. 5." 

How the thieves ~“ ene 
two alarm systems is. ui ig 
Budapest Sun, an English-language τϑρῖ, 


" ly, reported simply that they had dismal 


tled the ee aa ταῦ ΒΤ 
According to la ἢ 
Αἱ Hamishmar, there aro’ persist 


rumors that the thieves were @ ma 4 


ΔῈ the: on 
4 eT wa 


someone inside the museum, 
Gusztay Zoltai, executive director of 
Central Board of the Federation 


᾿ς tes seq Antisemi 


ities in Hungary, says the 
at eek the external alarm wires 
ae were left dangling in the course of 
με renovations. And Turan insists the 

sem was intact, but that the police 
oad to respond to the alarm in time, 
oie press reports put the value of the 
goa items at $8 million, $70m. and 
teiween $200m. and $300m., but Zoltai 
gid the objects’ real value is “ines- 
imable,” because many of them were 
unique and irreplaceable. ᾿ 

Hungarian police sought help frum the 

ice forces of Germany, Austria, 
ia and Israel, 

ar heel 1994, in a vilkige near 
Bucharest, about 90 percent of the stolen 
items were found and returned to the 
museum. In February 1995, the remuining 
iems were found, also near Bucharest. 
According to Turan, the only items dam- 

in the theft were two Italian Seder 
plates, from the 17th century. 

In September 1994, Hungarian police 
amounced two aresis in the cuse: un 
Austrian citizen of Romanian origin, and a 
Romanian living in Germany. 

An international warrant has been issued 
for Arie Bacal, 51, described by The 
Budapest Sun as an Israeli citizen of 
Romanian origin living in Germany. 
According to Lahav, Bacul is known to 
veleran vendors in the Jaffa flea market 
who cannot understand how he got mixed 
wpina multimillion dotlar heist. 
Tewas the first time an Isracli citizen was 
suspected of involvement in an art thett 
abroad, according to Deputy-Commander 
Jecki Brey, head of the interrogation and 
imestigalion of the police department's 
Centsal_ Division, Tel Aviv, i 
The involvement ‘of an 
Israeli 


agra 
eubarrassment for the community, says 
Tuan’s 20-year-old daughter, Eszter, wha 
4 sudying in Jerusalem) this year in the 
preparatory Program of the Hebrew 
University’ S Rothberg School for 
Oretpeas Students. Eszter had returned to 
Budapest in April 1994 after several 
Tonths in a kibbutz to find her friends very 
“tious about the theft, 
re didn’t think that someone with 
fi citizenship might help robbers. We 
Pe Want to talk about it,” she says. 
levish members of Budapest's 
hack community, the theft also brought 
+ ‘tumatic memories of World War JI. 
Was hard for the younger generation to 
Posh, the older people that this was a 
ie act," Turan says, “The older peo- 
aa the robbesy with the Nazis. 
Was so deep, politically and 


me far were exacerbated in the 

1994 when, following four 
ing untisemitic expres- 
> (Wo right-wing par- 


‘emitic innuendo in their 
igns, 


k-in also had w positive 
& catalyst for major and 


(Left) Four-tlered Seder tray: t 


immediate changes. Turan, who had 
worked since 1991 in the museum's 
archives, was appointed director and 
quickly set about collecting objects to 
replace the stolen ones. Through ads in 
the Jewish newspaper Uj Elet (“New 
Life™), he solicited donations of items, 

One of the Budapest residents who 
responded to the ads was a Mr. Gabor, 
who usked for help in an important per- 
sonal matter: He wanted the museum to 
intercede with the hevra kadisha (burial 

society), “to reserve a place [for him] 
in the cemetery near his brother," Turan 
recalls. 

In exchange, the museum received 
a four-ticred silver Seder tray 
topped by figures of six barefoot 
men, wielding the tools of slav- 
ery. Οὐδ pushes a wheelbarrow, 

another hoisis a huge basket, a 

third caries an cnormous oval 
platter on his head. Each is meant 
to hold one of the ritual foods of 
the Seder, 

The thefi spurred the 
comuunily to undertake a major 
renovution, in two stages, Just 

four months Inter, the museum 
reopened, ils cases filled with newly 
acquired objects, MK Shevah Weiss 
was one of the VIPs whoa allended the 
reapening. 3 ὃ 

According to Turan, the renovation -- 
that trebled the storage and exhibition 
space to 1,000 square meters — was much 
more than a physical facelift. “We had to 


show that we stil] have Jewish pride,”.ho” 


says. “The renovation was not just 
physical but symbolic,” he says. It 
helped give the community “a new 
position in Hungarian Christian society” 
and broke old taboos, like the ban on 
Hebrew signs. 


hat visitors 10 the museum see now < 
is a combination of the old and. 


newly acquired items, reflecting .the 


Jewish presence in the area from as early © 


as the Roman period. From Esztergom, in 
what was the Roman province of 
Pannonia, comes a tombstone with 4 large, 
seven-branched menora, dating back to the 
third century CE. : ᾿ 

The galleries on the main floor retain 
the arrangement of ritual objects estab-. 
fished in the "80s, but the array is far 
richer. The walls sre freshly painted, pale 
blue and white; on the. ceilings, new 


lights are arranged’ in αὶ Star-of-David . 


lier. τ te te oie 
Most of the items on display, made:by 
Jewish and non-Jewish artisans, are from 


the [8th and 19th centuries and show the 


ties’ the - Hungarian’ Jewish 
Sompemsi bad, until World Wer Ii, with 


(bows A drop of poison falls from Death’s sword into the patient’s mouth, 
n an Illuminated book belon Ing to a Hungarian burlal soclety. 


8 finest of the Itams received after the theft. . 


shapes, But there is alse a large peucoch, 
i rooster, a fish with movable pauts and a 
cow, 

One of the must stiking isa silver fili- 
gree locomotive just 7 ent. long with four 
wheels and wo chimneys, probably from 
Obudi, today a part of Budapest. Another 
unusual design, from Venice, is an upen- 
work brass gondola, with ἃ Tiuke movible 
door and wo varsinen, 


i the second gallery, dedicated τ the 

festivals, a Seder table is set. Alongside 
it is a case of Seder plates, including fine 
examples of hand-painted porcelain plates 
by Herend. 

The firm, established in the [9th century 
by a Jewish fumily but now state owned, 
still produces plates with the same designs, 
affordable only by the well heeled. 

In sharp contrast, part of the display 
marking Shavuot is a simple wooden ver- 
sion of the tablets of the Law, from a syn- 
agogue in the countryside. 

“Tis important to show the historical 
dimension,” Turan explains, “as well as 
the richness” of the gold, silver and poree- 
lain itoms, 

The hanukklot in this gallery show a 
curtous mixture of traditional and politi- 
cal motifs: A late 18th-century copper 
lamp from Poland has a bust of Emperor 

_ Joseph IT set between four lions. A brass 
lamp, also from Poland, from the early 
19th century is topped’ by a bust of 


Austria and Germany,’ : 

_, The sheer “beauty of the objects is what 
is appreciated by young people my age,” 
says Eszier Turan, who worked as a guide Napoleon. poeta 

in the-muscum fast summer. - :. The third. gallery contains objects τοῦ" 

In the first gallery; showing ritual’ daily Jife-and rites of passage: circumnci- a 
objects related:to the Sabbath, the Torah . sion, wedding aind deatli, as well/as coins: 
is in a central case, symbolic of its cehtral -. . r 
position in Jewish life. Displayed with it 
are richly decorated crowns, finials and . 
breastplates. Cases ‘that line the walls: © 
contain kiddush cups, candlesticks and. - 
spice boxes, = - ; 

Jewish artisana ip- Hungary - wete. 
known for their metalwork, Turan says. 
As they created objects: for ritual us. 
they expressed their patriotism by 
adding, for example, the double-headed 
eagle that- symbolized the Habsburg 
dynasty, so that it ‘crops: up in .the 
strangest places -- for example, on finials 
(rimonim), : 

It is in the spice boxes used in 
the Havdala service that ἡ : 
Jewish artisans gave 
freest rein to their 
fancy. There are, -. 
of course, the 
familiar turret 


. That codex provides a fitting transition _ 
to the fourth (and final) gallery on the main 
floor which depicts — in photos, documents 


19th- 
century ᾿“ 
porcelain ΄- 
Seder-plate-‘ 
by 'Herend; the ᾿΄- 
pattern Is stillin . 
use today." . “-΄.-." 


a 
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AGING COMMUNITY 


Hungary, the synagogue is scheduled to reopen in time for the 
High Holy Days. 

τ the Σιν 80,000 Jews, 40,000 are elderly, Zoltai says, The 
neighborhood’s Jewish residents are mostly senior citizens; the 
younger generation has moved away to other parts of the city, says 
Anna Popper of the Hungarian Tourist Board, ᾿ 

Only about 60 people, most of them in their sixties, seventies 
and eighties, were at Shabbat services at the smaller Heroes 
Synagogue, around the comer from the Dohany Synagogue, when 
T visited this spring. It [5 one of more than 20 Jewish places of 
worship listed in an official tourist publication. 

‘This synagogue has an organ and choir, though men and 
women sit separately. The ark has a steel door that slides 
hoavenward al the flick of a switch. During the service, a group - 
of non-Jewish tourlsts from Spain came in for a few-minytes 
with a guide. ἢ a ee 

‘Behind ‘the Heroes Synagogue is the Tree of Life, a Holocaust . - 
memorial created by sculptor Imre Verga, on which each-leaf™..- ὦ 
represents a victim. The. synagogue courtyard is filled with -, °° -- 
tombstones, grim testimony to a perlod during World War Il when 
it was used as 8 burial ground for Jews who perished in the ghetto. 

Ina Jewish bookstore on Sip Street next to the building housing 
Zoltai’s office, an elderly saleswoman urged two visitors to buy a, 
very impressive facsimile sof of four handwritten, illuminated. . - 
Haggadot. ἢ Chgset ΡΟ ἀρ αἰ AO on δ 
ἢ There is a kosher restaurant, as well as ἢ kosher-style.one, 1. 

A tourist magazine sald we must try the flodni (a cake containing 

_ Bpples, nuts and poppy seeds) at ἃ kosher bakery inthe “.. δι 


FACE-LIFT FOR AN 


ey 


Burts historic Jewish Quarter is on the tourist map, and 
for good reason. The Dohany Street Synagogue, with seating 
for nearly 3,000, is tho largest in the world, according to.Robert . 
Turan, director of the Jewish Museum that is part of the same ; 
complex. ᾿ ν : : . neighborhood, Frohlich Cukrazda, on Dob street. The word, 
The Moorlsh-style building has undergone extensive ες “eukrazda’ (bakery) was in letters large enough to be seen; on} Pl 
renovations, Including regilding of its, bulb-shaped spires. The 510 when I came out did | see the name Frohlich in tiny letters above’. 
million restoration of the synagogue and the museum was funded.’ .__ the window. Tho cake was divine. ἘΣ ‘BH. 
partly by the Emmanuel Foundation, established by US Jewish”... . Peat : oe ue ne 
actor Tony Curtis. According to Gusztav Zoltai, executive director . .Museum director Robert Turan (right) with restoration 
of the Central Board of the Federition of Jewish Communities in. student Kat! Szeker, 21, ane of two young volunteers. . 


and objects — the fate of Hungary’s Jews Hungarian authorities in Eichmann’s 
in World War I, when more than plan. 
600,000 of them perished out ofa Following ~+Germany’s invasion of 
population of about 850,000. Hungary on March 19, 1944, a series of 
Adolf Eichmann, Turan says, decrees quickly deprived the Jews of their 
decided to oliminate the Jews rights. Many of Budapest’s Jews were 
in Hungary’s countryside first, moved out of their homes and crowded 
then to wipe out the Jews of into a ghetto; the museum, on the edge of 
Budapest. the ghetto, became a center for forced 
A woman’s dress made froma labor battalions, and a crucial, secret link 
talllt, Turan says, shows the to the outside, 
“attempt “to humillate and When, in the winter of 1944, Hungarian 
destroy the spirit.” A Fascists packed the Jews Into the — 
hanukkia, made in the Dohany Street Synagogue prior to depor- 
Budapest ghetto from a tation, some discovered breaches in the 
loaf of bread, was a wall joining the museum to the syna- 
brave attempt to main- gogue, and managed to escape. 
tain that spirit. ring the recent museum renovations, 
“In the last four years, Turan says, a hiding place near one of the 
the Hungarian Christian breaches was discovered, In this spot, he 
government [has] tried placed a memorial tablet with an 
to have a selective Hungarian Inscription, which he translates 
memory,” Turan says, with barely controlled emotion: “Jn mem- 
- but the photos and the ory of our brothers who in 1944 were 
documents clearly forced to hide, who starved, were tortured 
show the involve- and shot down.” 
ment of the 
Ne ἢ is casy to understand Turan’s sense of 
triumph that the Hungarian president, 
the German ambassador and many mem- 
bers of the German Embassy attended the 
opening of an exhibition, in February of 
this year, following the second stage of the 
renovation. 
_ The top floor of the museum, which had 
been out of use for years because its roof 
was badly damaged, now houses “Victims 
and Perpetrators” ~ portraits of daily life in 
the ghetto, by Ilke Gedo, and of 
Hungarians on ttlal for war crimes, by 
Gyorgy Roman. ἢ 
According to Anita Semjen, who orga- 
nized the exhibition, the two artisis knew 
each other, but neither knew that the other 
had such drawings. ᾿ 
“Both used the same kind of sketch- 
’ dook,” Semjen says. “Both documented 
the Holocaust.” 
These works were very private, Semjen 
says. Gedo's drawings, about 300 of them 


, oe 2 a fee ' . Ea . a . “: ᾿ ἊΨ Ἄς ΠΝ ε BS τ΄ fn Give sketchbooks, came ἴο light only 


after her death. Roman’s daughter. found 
his sketchbook in a closet. Ὁ 


Ike Gedo's sketch of a gli In thie 
Budapest ghetto Is part of ‘Victins 
and rpetrators,’ a new exhibition, 


— a 


The sufferings of these two di 
with the war; While other arias boca 
from state support, Gedo and Roman like 
other Hungarian Jewish artists, Were 
beyond the pale. They just “didn't exis,” 
Semjen says. “They didn't have Toney for 
materials, even in the Sixties and 
Seventies.” 

‘The exhibition, the first time these works 
are being shown, is scheduled to fon 
through August; then it is to travel to Yad 
Vashem this fall, and to cities in the Us, 
before it reaches the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington DC, hopefully its 
final destination. 

Semjen, 51, who divides her tims 
between her native Budapest and 
Washington DC, where she runs a nop. 
profit organization thet promotes 
Hungarian artists, says the heirs of Gedo 
and Roman would like the works to end up 
in Jewish institutions, but can’t afford to 
donate them themselves; they are hop- 
ing ‘people will buy them and donate 
them. 


Te already has plans for the next 
exhibition on the upper floor, In fact, 
he has plans for every part of the muscu, 
which he wants to tum into “a serlous 
Jewish institution with a lot of spiritul 
functions.” 

This conception grew out of his 
involvement in Hungary’s Jewish cultur- 
al revival that began in the late Eighties, 
when, he says, it was stili government 
policy “to reduce Judaism to a religion.” 
He was a founding member of what he 
describes as the first nonreligious cultus- 
al organization. 

His goal is for the museum to fill splritu- 
al and cultural, but not necessarily rell- 
gious, needs. This, he believes, will help 
attract youngsters, especially those whoss 
Jewish identity is not strong, and counter- 
act assimilation. 

Kati Szeker, 21, ἃ student of restoration 
at Budapest's Fine Arts Univeralty, anda 
graduate of the Anne Frank high echool, ix 
one of two volunteers at the muscum, 
where she has worked for two years restor- 
ing frames. 

The new spirit of the musoum, Turn 
says, is already apparent: “They [ths vol- 
unteers] don’t feel [stigmatized] that they 
are here,” ; 

His plans include continued collecting of 
items from the countryside, art 
exhibition space for more than 
ings by Hungarian Jowish artists, all from 
before World War Ii, and opening the 
museum’s archives to researchers. 

He even hopes to open a kosher cafeteria 
on the ground floor. The museum will 
(ae 7 A ΠῚ “a meeting place [for 

lows] in Eastern Europe. 

wBedapest has the last still-living 
Jewish community in Eastern Europe. 
It's our responsibility to create 8 Vey 
al center” for these 80,000 souls left in 
Budapest. : 

Already, one mejor plan has been red. 
ized: Tho heating system has been reslored 
and reactivated after more than balf a ὡς 
tury of disuse, This makes lt possible fori 
museum to remain open all year long, 
invites visitors to linger, even on cold aN 

But even at the most basic level, af 
remains to be done, The descript 
items in the exhibits are in Hungarian 

. "ΒΕ Ἢ 
‘There fs no guide to the museum 
a yom easel 

Bi ἡ © y Nona 
the neont"s director for three et 
prior (o Toran) and Alexander Sch merry 
comprehensive guide in English pt inside 
by rvina in eye ie riot on sale 

© museum, (At 5 
corner, on sik Street, it is available ν 
about NIS 22; a hawker in front 
museum sells it for about NIS 25.) μὰ 
~~ But with his drametist’s flaic, Turan © 
the grander picture. 

δἰ beliove in love," he ssys. “If a 


warm, ΠΣ it bas] magnetism, ᾿ γα: 


achieve its aims of attracting Jaws 
can feel the magnetism.” —* 


he marketplace has just been 

given a megadose of vitamins, 
If you don’t believe me, go into 
any branch of the Super-Pharm 
ἀπ, You'll find a stand with rows upon 
mows of bottles from u compuny called 
Anerican Vitamin, which Super-Phurm is 


wepresenting here, 

T counted over 70 types of American 
Viamin’s fuod supplements on the 
ilelves; the importer suys there ure aver 
here in all. Some, like Vit-u-Day or 

in, are fairly self-explanatory. 
Ober names, like Dong Quai or Shark 
are baffling. 

One of tho most frequent label terms, 

" (also known as untioxidants) 

ay be familiar to some consumers, but 
ly not to most. 

ng product labels won't he much 


Because most vitamins and minerals are 

Ofically classified by the Health Ministry 

48 foods and not medicines, they cannot 

bola! health claims on their label, not 
explai 

Prat oy plain why we should want to 


agmelimes manufacturers get around 
te With very tittle subtlety. Guess whut's 
πος τας Πὶ of an American 
“Thicket HR Vit,” the 
Wel of Which pictures the head of a man 
Pisa with a prominent mane of hair. 
whee ke Sure you get the message, the 
τὴς ef Sold as a package deal with a 
Nee ora bottle of shampoo. 
ὑμὴν Stood in Super-Pharm, surrepti- 
Posy ig Noles, 8 young sales host- 
δέῃ up and asked if she could help. I 
wouldn't by the variety und 
he τὸ know what to choose. 
cts recommendation wus a general 
i “hf vitamin tablet. One assumes 
Tea Advice to everyone, 
Fae : asked if | suffer from anything 
Pleat var, When I mumbled something 
fe bif of arthritis, she said she'd look 
Something “anti-inflammatory” and/or 


‘Pitreducin 


ΙΒ. 
Ε: = ees the identification badge of 
5 a ;-ompeéting company, which spe- 


ἸΒ so-called natural vitamins and 
ors he soon tumed to Solgar's 


oF 


shelves, just behind us, in search of 
Quercetin Complex. It was out of stock. 
Later, in Solgar’s catalog, I read that it is 
“required for" the following: “Allergies, 
prevention of cataracts among people suf- 
fering from diabetes, serves as an antioxi- 
dant, anti-inflammatory and analgesic.” 
Casunily, 1 mentioned to the sales host- 
ess τ Super-Pliarm that I'd heard that cer- 
tin vitamins could help prevent disease. 
“Tuking the bait inuuediately, she men- 
tioned the “antioxidant vitamins" -- particu- 
larly ΓΞ nnd beta carotene — as the appropri- 
ute choices to ward off cancer and heart dis- 
case. In the same breath, she praised “natur- 
al vitamins,” such as those of Solgar, over 
those whieh are chemically synthesized. 


50 WHAT'S all this about antiox/dants? 

T first heard the term when I was invit- 
ed last month to a briefing for Super- 
Pharm employees at the Tel Aviv Hilton 
prior to the launch of the American 
Vitamin brand here. 

A keynote speaker was Dr. Iddamarla 
Germann, a biologist on the staff of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche of Switzerland, which 
supplies raw materials to, and exchanges 
know-how with, American Vitamin, 

Germann presented the theory as to how 
antioxidants ate belicved to help prevent 
heart disease and certain cancers, particu- 
larly cancer of the lungs, head and neck, 
esophagus and stomach, =. 

The theory goes something like this: the 
bad guys are “free oxygen radicals” — 
molecules with an empty spot for an 
impaired electron. These free radicals can 
attach themselves to human cells, thereby 
changing the DNA and starting the 

wih of cancer. 
Othe good guys are antioxidants, An 
antioxidant donates one of its electrons to 
a free radical, neutralizing it so it cannot 
damage a cell. 

Genpana said that if you have a good 
diet, you may have sufficient antioxidants. 
There is a strong relationship between 

ple who eat ὁ lot of fruits and vegeta- 
bles and a lower incidence of the types of 
cancer fisted above, she sald, 

She mentioned that the US National 
Cancer Institute recommends four or five 


Herba Vit, one of a line of vitamins under Badatz superviston. 


Can food 
supplements 

ward off cancer 
and heart disease? 
The verdict 

on this growing 
industry 

is still not in. 

By Martha Meisels 


servings a day of fruits and vegetables, 
The next obvious step was to try and 
concentrate the protective factors into 
easy-to-take tablet and capsule form. 
While conceding that further control 
studies still need to be done, Germann 
quoted a study from China which showed 
significantly lower cancer rates among test 
subjects given certain vitamins and miner- 
als compared to contro! subjects given a 
placebo. She said some ἐξ a ry are 
joing on at t aroun world, 
: She αἶα ἀυοιοά a World Health 
Organization study showing a correlation 
between high blood levels of Vitamin C, 
beta corotens, and especially Vitamin E 
and @ lower incidence of cardio-vascular 
disease (Jc. heart disease and stroke). 
Without walting for further studies, the 
vitamin manufacturers have gone ahead 
on the hypothesis that supplements of the 
so-called antioxidant vitamins -- C, B, and 
beta carotene — can help prevent both heart 
disease and some types of cancer. 


AND WHAT is the attitude toward 
antioxidants and disease . prevention 
among medical experts who have no com- 
mercial ax to grind? 


Prof. Shmuel Ber-Sasson of the 


Department of Experimental Medicine 


and Cancer Research at the 
Hadassah/Hebrew University Medical 
School, says that “if you ask me, there is 
no clear answer yet. There’s a lot of 
mythology, and a lot of interest groups.” 

On the positive side, he says that “the 
rationale behind the theory makes sense. 
As a working hypothesis, it is reasonable.” 
The hypothesis is that oxidation can affect 
genetic material and introduce changes 
that might cause cancer. 

But, he continues, “this is far from con- 
elusive proof” that taking antioxidant vita- 
mins can lower cancer risk. 

In modem medicine, he says, proof that a 
treatment is effective must come from dou- 
ble-bltnd tests — that is, tests using the treat- 
ment with one group of subjects and a 
placebo (a dummy substitute) with another 
group, Similar conwolled studies must be 
done also with respect to the causes of can- 
cer. “We have to listen carefully to the actu- 
al data and not impose an overall hypothe- 
sis, no matter how logical it might sound.” 

He recalls that a study reported last year 
in the prestigious New England Journal of 
Medicine faited to find a reduction in the 
incidence of lung cancer in male smokers 
in Finland after five to eight years of 
dietary supplement of antioxidants 
(Vitamin E and beta carotene). In fact, the 
study unexpectedly found a higher inci- 
dence of cancer among the men who 
received beta carotene. 

Ben-Sasson notes statistics show that 
American women of Japanese origin have 
a higher breast-cancer rate than their 
genetic peers in Japan. The American way 
of life has evidently raised their risk level. 
“But is it [cola]? Is it hamburgers?” he 
asks rhetorically, 

When it comes to vitamin tablets and 
cancer risks, Ben-Sasson recognizes that 
there are two factors pushing society to fast 
conclusions. On the one hand, there is 
human nature, “People want to take 8 pill 
and sleep peacefully.” On the other, there 
are economic interests. Vitamins are mega- 
business. In the vitamin market, he says, 
“out of every dolar spent by the compa- 
nies, one-third is spent on advertising.” 


THE ISRAEL Cancer Association accepts 
the principle that there ls something in 
vegetables and fruits which can lower 
risks for at least some kinds: of cancer — 
but it is not convinced that this something 
has been successfully isolated and put into 
tablet or capsule form. 

Shosh Gan-Noy, spokeswoman of the 
ICA, says its position is that a healthy per- 
son who eats a healthful diet doesn't need 
food supplements. If for health reasons a 
person cannot eat enough fruits and veg- 
etables, then a dietician or doctor should 
recommend the correct vitamin and min- 
eral supplements in the proper dosage. 

She points out that there are dangers in 
exaggerating the amounts of vitamins 
laken, especially those which accumulate 
in the body, Excesses of vitamins which are 
water soluble, such as Vitamin C and B- 
complex, sre excreted jn the urine, 
Vitamins which are fat-soluble - A, Ὁ, Ε 
and K -- remain in the body, (Beta-carotene 
Is called a precursor of Vitamin A, or a 
ProVitamin A, but not all of it converts to 
Vitamin A in the system, so there is said to 
be little danger of Vitamin A toxicity.) 

Gan-Noy says thete is a risk that people 
may think they are exempt from eating a 
healthful dict if they take vitamin pills, ‘It 
Is also very expensive," she adds, 

This spring, the ICA released a 20-page 
dietary advice and recipe booklet, under 
the professional guidance of Irit Poraz, 
director of nutrition and diet at the 
Schneider Children's Medical Center in 
Petah Tikva. _ : . 

The booklet’s basic philosophy is that a 
lifetime of eating fruits and vegetables can 
offer considerable protection against can- 
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cer, whereas vilamin and mineral supple- 
ments may nol be an adequate substitule. It 
postulates that fresh pracluce may contain 
other beneficial natural subsiances not 
duplicated by vitamin pills. 

The (Hebrew) booklet can he obtained 
free by phoning 03-57 1-7888. 


A RECENT article in The New York 
Times, entilled “Health Factor in 
Vegetables Still Elusive,” is yet another 
reason fo take the current vitamin craze 
with a grain of salt. 

It says researchers are today questioning 
whether it is indeed beta carotene which 
should be credited with antioxidant activity, 
or perhaps one or more of 40 or so other 
carotenoids which are prominent in fruits 


strength of the vitamins and minerals.” 


Administration for sale as a foodstuff. 


FOOD OR MEDICINE? 


πὸ Health Ministry informs me that vitamin and mineral supplements are 
generally classified as food, following international custom. It adds thal, in 
this field, “the distinction between a food and a medicine is determined by the 


The amount of any vitamin or mineral allowed in a tablet or capsule designated 
as food is RDA-2 — which means twice the US Recommended Daily Allowance. 
An exception is Vitamin D, which is limited to RDA-1. Ὁ fr ee 

A ministry committee Is currently reexamining the definitions of “food ond 
“medicine,” Including the matter of where to place vitamins and minerals. 
~ Under the present situation, there are quite a number of vitamin and mineral 
preparations produced by pharmaceutical companies and certified as “medicines” 
by the ministry's pharmacology department, This ἰ 8 much longer and more». - 
painstaking procedure than having 8 product approved by the iministry’s Food’ ἦς - 


—= 


a natural option, wh ἷ 
option?” . Ὑ take © syne 
The makers of synthetic vitan; 
argue that the body ‘eeogilees 2 die 
ence between synthesized and natural 

ones, 
Ma’or udmits that, in general, Natural 
vitamins are more expensive than s 
μος pi than synthetic 
Personally, he seems to have 
that “megadoses of antioxidant peel 
can prevent cancer and heart disease” 
He scoffs at the low levels in the US 
RDA. “We don't believe in RDA. No one 
believes in RDA anymore. That’s just the 
minimum amount the body needs in order 
not to display clinical symptoms of a vite- 
min or mineral deficiency.” 


Archiv 


F THE RED SHADOWS: 
tian in Stalin's Russia by 
i Kostyrchenko. Amherst, 

New York, Prometheus Books. 334 


pp. $24.95. 

BERIA: Stalin’s First Licutenant 
by Amy Knight. Princeton University 
Press. 310 pp. $18. 


SOVIET CAMP SPEECH hy M. 
Geller. Jerusalem, Magnes Press, 


al Evidence 


ei 


In practice, vitamin and mineral compounds classed as “medicines” are vsuially oe 
no stronger than those categorized as “foods.” .-. .° |” ne εὐ 


Often'the very opiposite is true. Megadoses'of, -yitaming ~ tn violation of the'law: ° 


and vegetables, Recent evidence has sug- 
gested that carotenoids may be most power- 


Hebrew University. 259 pp. $22. 
Vitamin C as “Ὁ joke.” 
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ful as ἃ team, perhaps in combination with 
plant substances called phytochemicals. 
This has Ied some experts to return to the 
old-fashioned advice to “eat your fruits and 
vegetables” — especially dark green, yel- 
low-orange and red ones, the article said. 


IF YOU nevertheless want to take vitamin 
andor mineral supplements, why not get 
them through your health fund at subsi- 
dized prices? 

Perhaps you can. It depends on your 
heulth fund and the type of supplement 
you think you necd. 

Two Maccabi Fund family physictans 
with whom I spoke said they generally 
prescribe vitamins only for the elderly, and 
in cases of specific need, such as people 
known not to be eating a proper diet. When 
they do, the patient pays only a fraction of 
the list price. 

One of the doctors conceded that if a 
healthy patient of his demands vitamin 
supplements, he will prescribe them “to 
keep the patient happy.” 

What is prescribed in such a case is a onc- 
a-day mullivitamin of local manufacture. 

My neighborhood pharmacist tells me 
that even Maccabi, one of the most liberal 
of the health funds, has a very limited selec- 
tlon of vitamin complexes on its subsidized 
list -- and none of these features the new- 
fangled antioxidant composition. However, 
at least some antioxidant vitamins are pre- 
sent in any mulli-vitamin complex. 

Buying tocal vitamins even al full price 
without peer is a fairly economical 
proposition. For instance, Pluviton vitamin 
and mineral supplement tablets by Sam- 
On of Bat Yam sell for aboul NIS 19 for a 
month's supply. 

Most likely, the only risk in taking the 
in-vogue antioxidant vitamin/mineral sup- 
plements is to the pocketbook, 

For instance, one of the worldwide best- 
sellers of the synthesized vitamin com- 
plexes is Centrum, by the US compan 
Lederle, which has just come out with 
Centrum Plus — its response to the antioxl- 
dant craze. : 

It is Inbeled as a “multi-vitamin, multi- 
mineral supplement with beta carotene.” It 
lists. the antioxidant components as 
Vitamins E and C, selenium and zinc, as 
‘well as beta carotene. 

Centrum Plus, by the way, is registered 
with the Health Ministry as a medicine, 
which moans it could theoretically contain 
much higher doses of vitamins or minerals 
than it does. In most cases, it provides 100 
percent of tha US Recommended Dally 
Allowance (RDA) for 20 basic vitamins 
and minerals -- those tiaditionally con- 
tained in Centrum tablets. | - 

(The “Plus” denotes the addition of beta 
carotene, a well as Vitamin Ki and seven 
minerals, including selenium.) 


* One drawback to Centrum Plus is its 
- price, Α΄ 30-tablet boltle lists for NIS 


31.50, while thé 100-tablet size is NIS 87. 


. You're supposed tp lake one ἃ day: 
εὐ Virtually évory phannacy in the couniry 
* caries Centrum Plus, but — to the best of 


my ‘knowledge = you can't get it on a 
health-fund prescription. -.- . τ 


Tt was on the back of a. Contryra: Plus 


brochure that I found εἰ typical example of 


; οὐ the everyone-needs-vitamins philosophy 
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of manufacturers, Under the heading 
“Who needs ἃ vitamin and mineral supple- 
ment?” there appears the following list: 

“People with faulty eating habits, who 
eat irregular meals and foods which are 
processed and preserved; people who lead 
an intensive life-style and are sometimes 
under stress; people on a diel; people who 
suffer from a chronic or acute disease, and 
after surgery; pregnant or breastfeeding 
women; wonien on birth-control pills; pea- 
ple who regularly take medications which 
can cause a deficiency and/or disturbances 
in absorption; people who follow a vege- 
tarlan or vegan dict; people aged 55 or 
over, who suffer from a gradual decline in 
the ability to absorb vitamins and minerals 
in the body; people who engage in inten- 
sive physical activily.” 

Is there anyone else? 

Centrum Plus, which is imported by 
Neopharm, has been approved as kosher 
by Rabbi Levy-Yitzhak Halperin, director 
of the Institute for Science and Halacha in 
Jerusalem. 

A rabbi whose specialty is kashrut tells 
me there are two theories about the kashrut 
of medicines, including vitamin and min- 
eral supplements, One is that they do not 
require specific kashrut approval, because 
they are swallowed whole for health pur- 
poses, and not eaten in the manner of ordi- 
nary food, 

The other position is that they do indeed 
require kashrut examination, because they 
may contain any number of problematic 
ingredients -- such as meat and dairy com- 
ponents together, nonkosher meat and fish 
products, and nonkosher gelatin capsules, 

He said that many religious Jews want to 
see 8 formal hechsher on a bottle of vita- 
min pills, In the US, there are some kosher 
brands; curiously, these are not necessarily 
the brands imported here. 


AMERICAN VITAMIN’S answer to 
Centrum is its product with the similar 
name of Quantum and a very similar cam- 
position. Its list price is only NIS 54.99 per 
100 tablets - nearly 40 percent cheaper 
than Lederle’s Centrum Plus. It contains 
“avery vitamin and mineral in the US 
RDA and more.” The “more” includes beta 
carotene, of course. 

Super-Pharm says that American 
Vilamin offers the only chewable vitamins 
here with antioxidants. These are the 
Chewablo:Antoxides, at NIS 32,99 for 60 
tablets -- in pina colada flavor for adults 
and chewing-gum flavor for children, The 
latter are shaped like building blocks, 

Also ‘for children are the Chewable 
AnimalPals, some with a choice of iron or 
calcium, at NIS 29,99 to NIS 39.99 for 100 
tablets.- ἌΡ τ wine ΠῚ a 

Importer Super-Phiarm .claims that its 
American Vitamins are, on the average, 
“20 to’ 30 -porcent cheaper” than other 


~ brands with similar formulas;... - 
-. ‘Other products expected-to be popular 


here include its Quantum ‘Golden, the 


- antloxidant formula for golden-agérs, and 


Phyto Source with-bets carotene, which is 
made entirely. from:.-highly-concentrated 


—are most likely to be found in’ the natural food supplements sold wi 
heailth-food'shops. There js very li(tle supervision over these.products 


dely in «° 
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Antl-oxidents are the new 
best-seller on the vitamin shelf. 


vegetables, particularly tomatoes, broccoli 
and spinach. 
American Vitamin has just begun nego- 
no to have its products certified as 
sher. 


THE SOLGAR brand, specializing in nat- 
ural vitamins and minerals, has been on the 
market here for eight years, and is consid- 
ered a best-seller among ihe natural vita- 
mins, Virtually all pharmacies and health- 
food shops carry it, . 

Solgar directs its promotion to people in 
the medical and paramedical professions, 
mainly through lectures, Individuals who 
want information on its products can 
phone the toll-free number 177-022-9005 
or 177-022-6100. 

Solgar js also an American company, 
neatly 50 years old, and ~ like American 
Vitamin —says that all its products are made 
under .pharmaceutical conditions, even 


‘though they are classified here as foods, 


Alex Ma’or, general ‘manager of 
Ambrosia of Haifa, which import Solgar, 
explains that “natural” means that “the 
ingredients in the tablets and capsules are 
natural, although the production methods 
are industrial.” He insists that natural- 
Source vitamins are superior to those 
chemically synthesized. : 

Sometimes the very molecular structure is 


different, he says. In Vitamin B and beta - 


carotene, he says, “you-can 566 a big differ- 
ence ‘between the synthetic Tnelecede and 
the natural molacute,” He.also claims you 
can defect a greater rise of the substance in 


-the blood When you take g natural vitamin. 


- With Vitamin C, he concedés, “it’s hard 
to.see the difference” between the natural 
and synthesized molecule. “But if you have 


“Maybe you won’t have scurvy, but 
you'll have cancer at the age of 50,” be 
quipped. 

Because he believes megadoses are 
called for, Ma’or says you'll never gel 
enough from food alone. “You won't ever 
get 200 International Units a day of 
Vitamin E from food,” he says, “but only 
by taking supplements.” 

He argues vehemently that “the public 
has a right to know” about the value of vit- 
amin megadoses, and postulates that we 
should not rely on health information 
which comes from “sources who make a 
living from illness” — that is, the medical 
establishment. 

Curlously, Solgar products sold here do 
not have kashrut certification, though 
Solgar claims it was Influential in the 
development of Vegicaps, which it calls 
“the first capsule manufactured from veg- 
elable fiber it calls “thanimal gelatia, an 
innovation of great importance to vegetut- 
ians and Jews who observe kashrut, 
beyond its greater solubility.” 

The loca! distributor says that only some 
of the capsules sold by Solgar here — those 
of the firmer type, which can come apart in 
two pieces — are the vegetarian Vegicaps. 
The softer Solgar capsules are made of 
animal-origin gelatin. Ma’or said that there 
has been no problem marketing Solgar 
products in Israel, “even in Bnel 
despite their lack of a hechsher. Ho says 
that products tnken “not for pleasure” do 
not need one, 

Within the US, Solgar Itsclf makes a line 
of kosher-certified vitamins for distrib 
tion under a private label, bul these are not 
imported here. 

Consumers who require strictly kosher 
products might be interested to know 
that a small Tol Aviv manufacturet, 
Herba Center, has a line of food supple- 
ments called Herba Vit under badatt 
kashrut certification of the Eda Haredi 
of Jerusalem. Its capsules are ibe 
Vegicaps. For more information about 
Herba Vit products, contact the company 
at 03-527-3602. ‘ ‘ 


AS I WAS putting the finishing touches om 
this article, the Associated Press from 
Chicago reported on a study published les 
week in the Journal of the A 
Medical Association It appeats 10 
that megadoses of Vitamin E may slow tlt 
development of fatty deposits, or plaqu® 
in arterles around the heart. 

The study Involved 156 men with eg 
ing heart disease, some of whom were of 
ing 100 to 450 International Units a day ὴ 
Vitamin B on their own initiative. Over 
two-year perlod, these men sho 
plaque buildup than those on lower 
of the vitamin. 

The AP story sald the RDA of Vita 
for men is only 15 units, (A slightly be 
ent version of the RDA chart, known 88 fot 
Li RDA, ~ Ἢ a i 

tamin E at 30 units.) . : 

The director of the _Arterlosclerosl 
Research Unit at the Universily 
Southern California, me ἕρμα 
study, said more researc! 
prove whether Vitamin B can actualy 
slow or block heart diseasé. 

In other words, the verdict is 
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still notio. Bf 


By Alexander Zvielli 


ennadi Kostyrchenko is a senior 
researcher al the Russiun Center 
for the Preservation and Study 
of Modern History Documents 

{which includes pupers from the former 
Central Comniunist Purty secret archives). 
His research, based on authentic extant 
documentation, estublishes conclusively 
dal, at the same time that Soviet Jews 
were fighting valiantly against fascism in 
World War I, Stalin and his’ cronies 
sought to suppress and eliminate all free 
manifestations of Soviet Jewish life. 

Quoting from thousiunds of recently 
kelassified papers, Kostyrehenko pro- 
vids evidence of Soviet atlempls to 
eforce assimilulion while simultuneously 
purging Jews trom ull official positions. 

Even while the Soviet Union was fighting 
the battle of Stalingrad, official Conimunist 
bodies Jaunched ἃ Russification campaign 
ind a “national personnel contre!” drive to 
timinate Jews from Soviet culture. A 
secret report on “Selection and Promotion 
inthe Arts” revealed that a vast number of 
al critics, and heads of departments 
tsponsible for the selection, promotion 
md education of directors of cultural insti- 
lutions, were Jewish. 

For example, the Bolshol Theater, the 
Most influential Soviet cultural institution, 
ws tun almost ‘entirely hy Jews. In 
udditlon to the majority of the theater's 
dieclors and senior staff, most of the 
atists, writers, composers and musicians 
Were Jewish. They were all, according to 
the report, responsible for deviations from 
the official party line and placed the nutive 

lan staff in an extremely difficult 


The campaign for the “Purity of 
Ar.” an obvious cuphemism for 
Sie-sponsored antisemitism, quickly 
spread in other directions, affecting the 
sate bureaucracy and the free profes- 
Sons. Both the 1939 non-aggression pact 
Germany ond the German invasion 
tnd occupation of vast (ertilories in east 
led to an increase in antise- 


Propaganda. 

hevertheless, Stalin for a while during 
> var and immediately after the war 
pose ἢ those antisemites who were only 
willing to get rid of their Jewish col- 
Teagues, the German invasion, he 
fen created the Jewish anti-Fascist 
vith illee Whose role it was to curry favor 
mae West (and Westem Jewry) and 

Aner nee for the Soviet war effort. 
rekon the war was over, Stalin had to 
the with international sympathy for 
tion of a He was interested in the cre- 
tad In the State of Israel on his terms, 
the M 'aminishing Brilish influence in 
the fat le East, He had also to consider 
levish that in 1946 there were 202,878 
Thetbers of the Communist Party, 


= the total of 5,513,649. There were 


Against his predictions, many much- 
ecotated Red Army Jewish veterans. 


“STALIN HAD thus, in the wake of his 


wa Initially refrained from a frontal 
ἀμ the slowly’ expanding Jewish 


Movement, Kostyrchenko 


describes in great detnil tho rote (and the 
final demise) of the Jewish antl-Fascist 
Committee, the Jewish hopes of being 
resettled in the Crimen, and the tragedy of 
those who wished to resettle in the former 
Nazi-occupicd territories. 

The writer located numerous documents 
describing the intrigues leading to the 
murder of Mikhocls and other Jewish 
artists, poets, writers, and activist leaders. 
Journalists who were formerly ordered to 
write under their assumed Russian-sound- 
ing names were denounced for hiding their 
true names, Whereas previously it was 
known in general terms what went on, the 
precise delails have now surfaced. 

Jews who had been sent abroad to plead 
the Soviet cause were subsequently 
accused of wishing [o separate Jewish 
Crimea from the rest of the union and 
assassinated, The open attack on 
“Cosmopolitans” pul an end to the 
Crimean and Birobidzhan options of 
Jewish settlement. Furthermore, it was fol- 
lowed by an escalation of anti-Jewish 
purges culminating, in 1953, in the Stalin- 
fabricated “Ductors' Plot.” 

The Doctors’ Plot was a direct conse- 
quence of an intensified antisemitic 
mood and Stalin's growing paranoia. 
Fotlowing the antisemitic purges at the 
Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, the main criterlon for acientif- 
ic credibility changed from expertise to 
nationality. Because of their importance 
in Soviet society, the direct attack against 
doctors, most of whom were Jewish, was 
understood as an all-out campaign 
against Soviet Jewry. Subsequently more 
and more Russian professionals took 
advantage of Jewish dismissals to ert 
their own careers, just as in Naz 
Germany. vo . 


Stalin's death in March 1953 saved 
Soviet Jewry. Beria, the new minister of 
internal affairs, thought that a more Jiberal 
and humanist facade might increase his 
popularity. Beria also wanted to discredit 
the former leadership, but was killed nine 
months afler Stalin. 

The doctors were finally rehabilitated, 
while on July 7, 1954, Ryumin, the former 
vice-minister for stale security, was cxc- 
cuted. But other high officials responsible 
for the plot were nol punished, and the 
steady process of Jewish exclusion from 
the universities, free professions and gov- 
ernment or party posts continued. 

Kostyrchenko says the new Russia musi 
recover from the fear of “international 
Zionism” and take its place among the civ- 
ilized nations. 


LAVRENTI BERIA, Stalin’s top execu- 
tioner, deserves to be remembered as 
another Himmler for the terror and death 
he spread throughout the Soviet Union. 
His executioners distinguished themselves 
during Stalin’s purges by killing or sen- 
tencing to the Gulag millions of innocent 
victims. Berin's professional henchmen 
had to fulfill thelr daily quotas, so there 
was no escape for “enemies of the peo- 
ple,” their families and friends, 

Beria, who looked like a bank clerk, per- 
formed his grim tasks with sensual plea- 
sure. Raping young girls who had been 
taken from Moscow’s streets and breaking 
bones to exiract confessions were part of 
his daily routine. 

Berja was Stalin’s alter ego. Both came 
from poor, rural Georgian families and, 
having lost their fathers at an carly age, 
had been brought up by strict mothers. 
Both used the revolution as a means of 
advancing their private interests and 
ambitions. : 

Berla constantly reminded Stalin of their 
common origins, and would speak to him 
in Georgian in front of others. 
Recognizing Stajin’s insatiable need for 
praise (no oubt to compensate for his 
deep-seated insecurity), Beria flattered 
him endlessly, thus serving bis own career 
and ensuring his comparative safety. 

Amy Knight, a senlor research analyst at 
the Library of Congress, has written a 
largely absorbing biography of Beria. Her 


Stalin and members of the Communist Party Central Committee. 
Inset and second from Stalin's left, Berla, chief of Secret Police. 


work, substantiated by recently available 
sources, probes deeply into the general 
history of the Soviet Union. 

Knight explains how the revolution 
turned sour, and how the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” turned into a rule of terror 
by professional thugs. Beria's career 
shows how slipshod operators and self- 
scekers were able to railroad the few sin- 
cere revolutionaries and place a whole 
continent at their mercy, 

The Beria gang may have projected the 
image of a rational bureaucracy; as it hap- 
pens, Beria's efficiency in organizing, the 
Gulag and setting up the Sovict Union's 
nuclear program was remarkable. But in 
reality, Beria and his associates were 
embittered, sadistic hypocrites. 

Nothing was sacred ~ neither human life 
nor history, both of which were contemp- 
tuously cheapened while propaganda 
riled supreme. Beria had a fair chance of 
succeeding Stalin, but was outwilted by 
the more lucky, scheming Khrushchev. 
Accused of treason, Berla was shot in 
December 1953, His name was crased 
from the Soviet Encyclopedia (and 
replaced with an entry on the Bering Sea). 
He became a nonperson, as if he had never 
existed. 

The documents from the former Soviet 
archives allow a new historlography of 
the Stalinist period, but the documents 
alone can hardly reflect the enormous 
tragedy of the purges, of life under terror, 
mass executions and slavery in the 
Gulag, It is to the author's credit that she 
at least tries to present us with an accu- 
rate description of all the horrors of this 
particular time. 


MEYER GELLER spent over 10 years in 
the Gulag for “counterrevolutionary 
activities.” His dictionary offers us a 
Russian-English glossary of the Gulag 
jargon which was as old as the camps 
themselves. ; 


Millions of Soviet victims, many of . 


whom spent the better parts of their lives 
in the Gulag, expressed themselves in a 
secret language. Their speech included the 
administration's standard legal jargon, the 
secret epithets of prisoners and various 


obscenities vastly enriched by phrases 
from non-Russian Sovietlanguages, i 
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LEON LEVINSTEIN: The 
Moment of Exposure by Bob 
Shamis. Ottawa. National Gallery of 
Canada, 108 pp., with 72 duotone 
reproductions. Price not stated. 


By David Brauner 


-G. Wells and fiction aside, it 
has been said that the first invis- 
ible man would be the greatest 
Photographer who ever lived. 
Leon Levinstein, though he was not exact- 
ly an invisible photugrapher, certainly 
went unnoticed, in more ways than one. 

Levinstein was a New York street pho- 
tographer for 40 years. He had the uncan- 
ny ability to bring his camera within 
inches of his subjects, apparently without 
their being aware that they were being 
photographed. 

Sudly for him, his greatness as a photog- 
rapher and arlist was also hardly noticed 
during his lifetime. He simply slipped 
through the fingets of the makers and 
breakers, the curators and critics, of the 
photographic world. 

Even in dying he was invisible - the 
exact date of his death is unknown. “More 
than two years ufier his death, peaple who 
had once been close friends did not know 
that he had died,” writes Bob Shamis in 
his definitive biographical essay in The 
Moment of Exposure, published by the 
National Gullery of Canada to coincide 
wilh their recent Levinstein retrospective. 

The book gives the photographer's of fi- 
cial birth date as September 20, 1910; 
however, some relatives plump for a 1908 
date; Levinstein himself, from around the 
time he was 40, claimed fo have been born 
in 1913, 

He was born in Buckhannon, West 
Virginia. His was the only Jewish family 
in ἃ small town, where his Orthodox, 
Lithuanian-born father’s department store 
was ihe largest business, Bventuaily, 
Levinstein’s mother moved the family to 
Baltimore, Maryland, effectively separat- 
ing herself and the children from their 
entrepreneurial husband and father. 

Leon, the second of four children, dis- 
tinguished himself early on as “the arty 
one,” and “the oddball.” He spent hours 
drawing in his room. 

It is perhaps not surprising, then, that 
Levinstein supported himself throughout 
his life as a graphic designer and layout 
artist. He rarely took on professional pho- 


THE ARAB MINORITY IN 
ISRAEL: Dilemmas of Political 
Orientation and Socinl Change 
edited by Elie Rekhess, Journal.. 

of the Israel Oriental Society. 
Gustav Heinemann Institute of 
Middle Eastern Studies at Haifa 
University. 213 pp. Price not stated. - 


. By. Yosef Goell 


proceedings of an academic con- 


fact that the situation of the Arab minotily 
in Israe] has been changing rapidly, this 
volume of papers delivered at a confer- 
‘ence al Tel Aviv University’s ‘Dayan 
Center in-June 1991 does nol seem woe- 
fully.dated. i 

Part of the reason is that some of the 
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his is another publication of the | 


ference on issuck that are subject - 
10 rapid change, But despite the - 


Invisible 
Photographer 


tographic assignments. ᾿ 

By nature he was a loner, the sort of Soli 
tary figure his acquaintances, and even his 
few close friends, could know for years and 
not know anything about. He never married. 

Around 1941 Levinstein bought his first 
camera, a medium format twin-lens 
Rolleiflex, from a German Jewish refugee, 
“because he liked the sound of the name.” 
He did not, however, seriously take pic- 
tures until he moved to New York in 1946, 

The streets of New York became his stu- 
dio. During every spare moment — his 
lunch hour, when he was employed; in 
between freelance jobs; and on weekends 
— he haunted Times Square, the Lower 
East Side and the Coney Island beaches 
for “that one shot.” 

From the early '60s he worked with a 
quict 35 mm. Leica. His technique was no 
secret, but won't be revealed here. Suffice 
il lo say that his advice was, “Look like a 
tourist.” Apparently, he was never afraid 
to expose himself to real physical danger; 
“playing it safe” was not for him. 

To enrich his practical work, Levinstein 
studied arl iheory and painting (he was 
never a very accomplished painter), and 
participated in photography courses and 
talking shops, especially with Sid 
Grossman and Lisette Model. 

Although Levinstein resisted comment- 
ing directly on his own work, his art train- 
ing provided him with a useful language to 
direct and develop his altitude to photog- 
raphy: “Never speak mildly or softly. I 
don’t think any photographer should... It 
should be loud and clear.” 

Afler he was knocked down by a car in 
1985, he was never the same again. Later, 
he was kicked in the head while struggling 
with a mugger. His death, sometime in 
December 1988, left the world with a 
légacy of thousands of untitled, undated 
and uncatatogued prints in deteriorating 
Kodak and Agfa boxes. 

Levinstein’s corpus reveals a passionate 
devotion to photographing the human con- 
dition, perhaps unparalleled in the history 
OF involved street photography. He fills 
each frame, cropping away almost all back- 
ground context, leaving nothing but the 
Projected message of one being to another 
as captured through the lens of a third, 

‘The images are bleak, depicting sleep- 
ers, walkers and slanders without any sen- 
mentality or judgment, often reflecting 
Levinstein’s own deep sense of solitude 
and alienation, Ὁ 

His pioneering artistry was not that he 
redefined the meaning of “portralt” by fre- 


Central Park, New York, 1974. 


quently excluding faces from his images. 
Rather, he highlighted a mouth in anger, 
Idle hands, smoldering cigarettes, a band- 
aid, a walking stick -- all pointing to the 
Primary imperfections of human life. 

He often represented his street people at 
Unstable angles, as though they were off- 
balance, falling, or being pulled up, down 
or sideways. His photography not only 
shows people as they are, but also states 
the direction in which they are going. 

Why, then, was Levinstein not Tecog- 
nized in his own time? In the American art 
crilic Max Kozoloff's appreciation, also 
included here, several reasons are suggest- 
ed. For one thing, New York is not 


America. For another, Levinstein's very" 


Jewish compassion and liberalism were 


Islamic Choices 


contributors went fo the tronble of updat- 


τ ing their papers. Prof. - Binyamin 


Neuberger's article on {he “Arab Minority 
{n Israeli Politics,” for example, includes 
an analysis of the June 1992 Knesset elec- 
tions. Neuberger notes that “what was 
achieved constituted a historic change in 
the political status of the Istaeli Arabs and 
in their move from marginality to ἃ more 
influential role. For .the first time, the 
Ajabs tipped the balance in favor of the 
dovish camp and had become part of the 
governnient formation process,” . 

Neuberger, however, fails to emphasize 
that in those elections a majority of the 
Arab voters also voted for Zionist parties, 
confounding the predictions of most 
‘Specialists. ess 

Prof: William M.:Brinner of’ the 


ἡ, University of California at Berkeley pré- 


~sents ἃ fascinating historical overview of 


Islam's altitude to situations In which 
Moslems consiitute subservient minorities 
in non-Moslem states, as is the case with 
the (predominantly Moslem) Arabs in 
today’s Israel. Brinner notes that 
“throughout Islamic history, instead of 
dealing with the possibility — indeed the 
reality -- of Moslems living as a minority 
in ἃ non-Moslem state, the principle that 
Moslems should flee from dar al-harb to 
dar al-islam was repeatedly enunciated if 
not consistently followed.” Reviewing 
actual Moslem behavior in a large number 
of such modern situations, Brinner con- 
cludes that “in very few instances, if any, 
was the precept of fleeing from dar al- 


Aarb accepted as a viable alternative.” 


Dr. Elie Rekhess of the Dayan Center 


contributed a prescient article on the 


Islamic Movement in “Resurgent Islam in 
Israel.” With that movement having in the 


individualistic and esoteric and not under- 
stood by the larger population. 

1ι was clear, even to Levinstein, tha 
New York street life was disappearing 
right under his lens. As the photographer 
snid, “Nothing in New York changes for 
the better.” He was simply taking his pie- 
tures at the wrong time. Tastes changed, 
but Levinsicin's work remained stubbori- 
ly uniform throughout the years. — 

But it seems that the most plausible re- 
son for the neglect was Levinstein him- 
self. As one gallery owner put it: 
slammed every door that opened, ape 
dismal thought once crossed my min 
that success would come ἰδ 
Levinstein...once he was no longer 
around to stand in its way.” 


last few years become the most importaat 
phenomenon among the Israel ἵει 
minority and poised today on the hae 
breaking its taboo against oily 2 act 
to do with Knesset elections, it 1S Wr 
quoting Rekhess's conclusion that 
future of the Islamic Movement in I 
depends on its skillful balancing act, tog 
on with the relentless Islamization ον 
Israeli Moslems in their personal condi 
and their community life while keepité 
political action and ideological gue 
da at a level compatible with the rem 

of their situation.” 

If one factors in the claim advanced) 
Prof. Nadim Rouhana of Bo γα 
University that Jewish researchers Mt 
field have consistently missed the f 
about Arab identity in Israel, τ 
“lucks any sentimental dimension, 
that Isracli Arabs have instead ie 
chosen to accentuate their Lengo" 
identity, it should be clear that Lay form 
Jewish relationship is in for some ᾿ 

. wealher. 


event (vent) ἢ. 1. anything that takes place, 


esp. something important; 


2. the actual or final 


outcome (esp. in in the event, after the event). 
3. any one contest in a program of sporting or other 


contests. 4. at all events or in any event. 
regardless of circumstances; in any case. 5. in the 
event of. in case of; if (such a thing) happens. 6. in 
the event that. if it should happen that. 7. the 


Tuesday, October 10, 1995 


event. 


Fa those who came to the first Event (some 10,000 
of you) eighteen months ago - we hope to see you all 
again. To new immigrants, wondering what ail this 
"Event fever" is about - read on. 


Ai that you loved last time is back again. Firstly, a 
bargain fun day for ail the family. Where in Israel can a 
family of four have such an enjoyable day out for only 
ΝΙΘ507 We've music and dance (from jazz to choirs to 
ballroom), community games for all ages, the children's 
and Olympic pools open all day, a range of sport 
activities with professionals, and time for all to take part, 
including squash, softball, rugby, American football, golf 
driving range, lawn bowls, cricket, tennis, volley ball, 
football (soccer for the uninitiated), gymnastics and 
more. Also kite-flying, and a police dog display. 


The Country Fair, such a great success last time, is 
going to be even bigger, and we're planning a number of 
theme pavilions, with Hi-tech, Today's Woman, 
Alternative Health, Home and Garden, and Food Tasting 
Slated, 


W. are expanding the activities for children and young 
People, with ponies, magicians, clowns, story tellers and 


. face painters and a quiet area for the very little ones. 


Indoors, we're arranging for Scrabble, Bingo, Bridge and 
Chess and a toy play area is being set aside. 


i Obner special attractions include the International 


Jewish Sports Hall of Fame, the "Anti-Drugs Bus", music 
workshops and special variety shows for all the family. 


a Ang then of course, there'll be all the reunions - folk 
: ftom Philadelphia, Manchester and Johannesburg 


THE EVENT is presented by: AACI, BOS, HOB, ESRA, SAZF, 2FA and THE JERUSALEM POST... 


(Hol Hamoed Succot) 


. who've settled in Beersheba, Nahariya and Ra’'anana 


will meet for a plenic under shady trees on the Wingate 
lawns or, for their home town pride, in a friendly tug-of- 
war contest. Not forgetting surprise visits from well- 
known celebrities and prizes galore. Kol Yisrael will 
broadcast live from The Event. 


Fo, those who haven't got wheels, we're planning 
community buses from all over the country. 


As last tlme was the first time we had planned such an 


᾿ Event, we hiccupped In a few places. So this time, 


there's going to be extensive and comprehensive sign 
posting and many more food outlets - more accessible, 
with minimum queuing. Last time we had one caterer; 
this year 12 catering companies will ensure that 
everyone can have thelr fill of thelr favorite fare. 


Finally, this year, tickets will ONLY be sold in advance. 
All the immigrant organizations have tickets, and 
Information on where you can purchase them is being 
publicized frequently. Please don't leave it until the last 
minute. Take advantage of our advance ticket offer. 
Phone the Event Hotline today, 09-989149, and they will 
send tickets by return - credit cards welcome. 


OK. You have the date and the place. You've 
arranged to meet the friends you haven't seen 
for years. τὰ ἐν τ ἐν 


You've ordered your tickets. You've boughta 
new bathing suit and dug out that old softball mitt 
(cricket bat for the others).. | ᾿ 


See you on the day! 


Fruit-flavored ices are easy to make, 


and the combinations are endless. 


By Daniel Rogov 


orbets and frult-flayored ices 

have been part of the human culi- 

nary repertoire for go long that no 

one fs really sure who first dis- 

covered that dripping the fresh juice of 

fruits over crushed or shaved ice could be 
lasty and refreshing. ἡ 

Modem Chinese historians say that it 

was their ancestora, in the eighth ceniury 

BCE, who first learned how to make fruit- 


flavored ices. Indian’-historians dispute - 


this, claiming that their ancestors were 
first when the Mogul emperors of India 
used to send refays of horsemen to bring 
back ice and snow from the Himalayas for 
their fruit-flavored sorbets. . 


But Jamaica's Carib Indians seem to - 
- have the oldest ¢laita, ‘They believe that‘ 


the secret for making friit-flavored ices 


Was ‘given to them directly by their god, " 


Tano Nobo, more than 30,000 years ago. 


Whatever, the trnth about their-origin, ὦ 
sorbets were introduced to Europe ’in the | 


mid-13th century by Marco Pola, On his 
return from the Far Bast, the Italian 
explorer told his’ countrymen fow the 
natives would cool their palates with exot- 


ic frults blended with ice from the snowy © 


mountains of China and India. . 
. Catherine de Medici’s chefs brought 
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sorbets to France only in the 16th century. 

Today, one is likely to find an elaborate 
selection of ices and sorbets on the 
dessert cards of luxury restaurants 
throughout the world, 

Unlike ice cream, which is often made 
with a time-consuming rich custard, ices 
(known in French as “granites”) and sor- 
bets are easy to make and require only the 
juice of fruits or berries plus a simple 
syrup that has been boiled for a few min- 

tes, 


utes, 
As well as being easy to make, ices and 

sorbets provide an opportunity to display 

inventiveness, because one can play 


_ almost endlessly with flavors. Afler sta- 


ples such as apples, lemons and pears, and 
exotic flavors like passion fruit or spices, 
combinations can include cantaloupe with 


_ ginger, peta with Campari, boney- 
green melon liqueur, and rose-__ 


dew wit 
mary with milo | 

The flavors and colors of these desserts 
are virtually urilimited. Another obvious 
advantage, especially at the modern table, 
is that both ices and sotbets are far lower 


In calories than ice cream, 


Historically there is one major differ- 
ence between ices and sorbets, Whereas 
an ice traditionally consists of frozen fruit 
and syrup, a sorbet requires the. addition of 
a stabilizer such as. egg whites, cooked 


meringue or gelatin. But the two terms are 


now used interchangeably. 


Making Sorbets 


Ever since the first advertisement for ἢ 
machine that could make ices and ice- 
cream desserts appeared in the New York 
Gazelte on May 19, 1777, there have been 
two options for making these treats, In 
addition to the process known as “still 
freezing,” any modern ice-cream machine 
can be used to make ices or sorbets, These 
Processes produce sorbets with somewhat 
different textures, so I strongly recom- 
mend trying both methods before deciding 
which is most suitable for you. 

To use an ice-cream maker, simply put 
the mixture in the cylinder of the machine 
and follow the manufacturer's instruc. 
tions. Sorbets made this way can be served 
directly from the machine or can be cov- 
cred and placed in the freezer for later use, 
If you serve the sorbet directly from the 
ice-cream maker, scoop it into glasses that 
have been chilled in the freezer as this will 
Prevent them from thawing too quickly 
Once served, 

To still-freeze sorbets or ices, pour the 
mixture into a mold, a bowl or individual 
dessert dishes, and cover with a double 
layer - soni foil. Place in the freez- 
er and, when ice crystals begin to form 
(after 30-45 nha whisk the mixture 
by hand or with an electric mixer, Repeat 
this Process every half hour until the mix- 
ture is nearly frozen through. Sorbets that 
have been still-frozen or stored in the 

after being made in. an ice-cream 


‘maker should δὰ transferred to the regular 


tefrigeraior compartment -10-15 minutes 
fore serving. 5 : 


A Few Hints For Perfect Sorbets 


Be sure that the fruits you 
ure perfectly ripe, 

When experimenting with new combi. 
nations, add a little more sugar 
seems necessary, as all foods laste tess 
sweel when frozen. Also bear in Taind 
that too little sugar will make sorbels 
freeze rock hard. 

The addition of a small amount of wine 
(or liqueur) prevents sorbets from becom 
ing too hard if frozen overnight, 

In making citrus-based Sorbets, pulver. 
ize the zest of the fruit together with the 
sugar to extract maximum flavor. 

To give a sorbet a satin-smooth lexture, 
add beaten egg whites toward the end of 
the churning process. 


GRAPEFRUIT-CAMPARI SORBET 


3 large pink grapefruits, about 1/2 ko 
each 


1 1/ cup sugar 
1/4 cup Campar! 
1 €gg white, lightly beaten 


ATE going to use 


Peel the grapefruits, cutting away and 
discarding all of the outer white mem 
brane. Carefully section the grapefruit, 
running the knife around each 
When you are finished you should have 
about 3 cups of fruit and one cup of juice. 
Discard any seeds. 

Combine the grapefruit sections and 
juice in a food processor or blender and 
blend thoroughly. Transfer the mixture to 
ἃ mixing bowl. 

Combine the sugar and 2 cups of water 
in ἃ saucepan and bring to a boil, stirring. 
Simmer for about 5 minutes and Tet cool, 
Add the sugar syrup to the grapefruit mix- 
ture and mix weil. Add the Campari and 
chill for 30 minutes. 

Pour the mixture into the container of an 
ice-cream maker and freeze according to 
the manufacturer's instructions. When the 
mixture sturts to freeze, add the egg white 
and continue freezing to the desired con- 
sistency. (Serves 10-12). 


SPBERRY SORGET 
WITH FRAMBOISE 


2/3 cup + 1 Tbsp. sugar 

4 cups raspberries 

1 Tbsp. framboise (raspberry 
eau-de-vie) 

1 egg white 


In a medium saucepan combine 2/3 cup 
of the sugar with 1 cup of water. ( 
over a moderate heat, stirring, until te 
sugar dissolves. Bring to a boil, add 
raspberries and toss with the syrup. Retum 
to a boil and then simmer for 2 minutes. 

Pour the berries and syrup into a 
or food processor and puree thoroughly. 
Strain and discard the solids. : 

Stir the framboise into the raspberry li 
vid and refrigerate until chilled. Trasslet 
the sorbet mixture to an ice-cream _ 
and freeze according to the manufactur poh 
instructions until ὑπο setts 5 light 
ored, thick and partially frozen. - 

Beat the egg Ghite until soft pe form. 
Gradually beat in the remaining ! | 
sugar af continue beating until stiff peaks 
form. Add the beaten egg to the ic 
maker and churn the sorbet until it ng 
into a smooth, satiny mass. (Serves 8- 


STRAWBERRY 
AND VODKA SORBET _ 


1/2 cup sugar 
8 cups crawbenies, halved 
2 Tosp. vodka 


In a medium saucepan combine ἐφ 


sugar and 1 cup of water. Bring to 8 


i stirring, until the sugar dis- 
gies antag return toa boil and 
a for about 1 minute. Set aside to 
ey about 30 minutes. ἢ 
Pour the strawberry mixture into a food 
sgor or blender und puree until 
ar Transfer to a fine-mesh Sieve set 
3 bowl and press the berry mixture 
rough with a wooden spuon. Refrigerate 
mili chilled (about 30 minutes). 
git the vodka into the chilled berry 
the mixture into an ice-cream 
freeze accord to the manufae- 
pacha Πρ] (Serves 8-10). 


vee 


PEACH-VANILLA SORBET 


Me paces 
very 
1 tsp, vanilla extract 


fa medium saucepan combine (he 
swt and 1 cup of water. Bring to a boil, 
sirring until the sugar dissolves, Set aside 
locool. 


- Drop the peaches, a few at a lime, into a 
- lage pot of boiling water and blanch for 

Dsconds, Remove with a slotted spoon 
ind peel off the skins. Cut the peaches into 
tighths and discard the pits. 

Plce the peach sections in the sugar 
Smip, return to a boil and simmer until just 
fader (4-5 minutes). Remove from the 
heal and lel the peaches cool to room tem- 
Peature in the syrup. Stir in the vanilla, 

{na food processor or blender, puree the 
Paches and syrup untit smooth. 
Rehigerate, covered, untit chilled (about 
minutes). Serupe the mixture into an ice 
cram maker and freeze according to the 
maonfacturer's instructions. (Serves 4-0). 


: GIN AND TONIC SORBET 


sugar 
18 gin 
21/4 cups ionic water 


Pace the lime in a colander and pour 
er about 1 cup of boiling water to 
: ΜΝ ΠΥ Wax or spray. Pat dry. Remove 

St with a vegetable peeler, making 

} $019 scrape off and discard any white 

fiat clings. Mince the zest (you should 
hee 2 tsp.). Squeeze oul 1 Thsp. of 
᾿ the lime and reserve. 
μὴ ὃ the zest and sugar in a small bowl 
- whee 4 wooden spoon crush them uniil 

i Combined. Set aside for 30 minutes. 
thy get the sugar to a deep bowl. Stir in 
: ime and reserved time juice, slowly 
pt the tonic water and stir until the 
Mears dissolved, 


(box te, covered, until chilled 
i roy Minutes). Strain, pour the mix- 
an ice-cream maker und freeze 


Pi to, aepuanutacturer's instruc- 


th. 
Τ 


Cut away and discard the Cores, siems and 
peels. The total weight of the trimmed 
pears should be about 675 gr. Add the 
Iemon juice and stir well to prevent 
discoloration. 

Put the sugar, 2 cups of water and vanil- 
la extract into a Salcepan and bring to a 
boil, stirring, until the sugar is dissolved. 

Add the pears and bring to a boil. Let 
couk for 5 minutes. 

Drain, reserving the pears and cooking 
liquid separately. Let coal. 

Pul the pears in a food processor or 
blender and blend well. Put the mixture in 
a mixing bowl, udd the reserved cooking 
liquids and passion-fruit syrup and blend 
well. Chill thoroughly. Pour the mixture 
into an ice-cream maker and freeze 
according to the manufacturer's insiruc- 
tions. (Serves 8-10). 


ROSEMARY AND MINT ICE 


1 cup sugar 

2 Tbsp. fresh or dried rosemary 
leaves 

2 Tbsp. lemon Jjulce 

1 Tbsp. creme de menthe 


Combine the sugar with 3 cups of water 
in a saucepan and let simmer for 3 min- 
utes. Turn off the heat, add the rosemary 
and stir. Cover tightly and let stand for 15 
minutes. 

Line a bowl with ἃ sieve and line the 
sieve with cheesecloth. 

Strain the liquid and discard the solids. 
Let the liquid stand until cool. Add the 
lemon juice and creme de menthe and chill 
thoroughly. Pour the mixture into an ice 
cream maker and freeze according to the 
manufnelurer’s instructions. (Serves 6-8). 


CANTALOUPE 
AND GINGER SORBET 


2 ripe cantaloupe {or other) melons 
(about 2 kilos) 

2 Tbsp. freshly squeezed lemon juice 

1 cup sugar 

2 Tbsp. finely chopped bottled ginger 
In syru 

2 Then. ger syrup from the bottied 


inger 
1 Tose finely chopped or grated fresh 
ginger 
2 egg whites, fightly beaten 


{the melons into eighths, scrape away 
cased the seeds and inner fibers. Cut 
away and discard the outer rind. There 
should be about 1 kilo of flesh. Cut the 
flesh into small pieces, put them in a bow), 
pour over the lemon juice and toss. 

Combine the sugar with 2 cups of water 
in a saucepan and bring to a boil. Let sim- 
mer for 5- minutes, add the cantaloupe 
picces, bring to the boil again and then jet 
simmer for 2 minutes. Strain, reserving the 
cantaloupe pieces and cooking liquids sep- 
arately. Let cool. 

Pat the eres 

sor or blen 
oe gage syrup and fresh ginger. Blend 


pieces in a food 


er, add the chopped gin-. 


bowl. Add the reserved cooking liquids 
and mix well. Chill well. 

Pour half the mixture into the ice-cream 
maker and freeze according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. When the mixture 
slarts to freeze, add one egg white and con- 
linue freezing to the desired consistency. 
Repeat with the remaining mixture and 
remaining egg white. (Serves 10-12), 


CINNAMON SORBET 


2 cups sugar 

1/2 tsp. oll of cinnamon 

1 1/4 cups pine nuts, toasted and 
chopped 


Combine the sugar with 8 cups of water 
in ἃ saucepan and boil until a light syrup is 
formed (about 5 minutes). Chill until cool 
and then stir in the oil of cinnamon. Pour 
into a 1-liter mold and cover with a double 
layer of aluminum foil. Place in the freezer. 

Every half hour for 4 hours beat the mix- 
ture well by hand or with an eleciric mixer. 
If the sorbel takes longer (han 4 hours to 
set fully, continue mixing every half hour 
after that as well. 

With the last beating (just before the 
mixture is frozen solid) fold in the nuts. 
Let freeze thoroughly and then remove to 
the fridge 15 minutes before serving. 
(Serves 6-8). 


ORANGE SORBET 
WITH BLACKBERRY SAUCE 


1 1/2 tsp. gelatin 

1/2 cup sweet cream 

2 cups orange juice 

1 cup sugar 

4 eggs, separated 

1 tsp. orange rind, grated 

2 Tbsp. Gran Torres or Grand Marnier 
liqueur 

1 cup highest quality blackberry jam 

In 8. smail cup, mix the gelatin with 
1/2 cup cold water. 


In a saucepan combine the sweet cream 
and 1/4 cup of the orange juice. To this add 


the gelatin and heat, stirring constantly . 


until the gelatin is dissolved. Let cool. 

In a mixing bowl beat together all but 
1/2 tsp. of the sugar, the egg yolks and the 
orange rind. Gradually add the gelatin 
mixture and then the remaining orange 
juice and 1 Tbsp. of the orange liqueur. 
Beal the egg whites together with 1/2 tsp. 
of sugar until stiff but not dry and fold 
info these the mixture with the liqueurs, 

Transfer the mixture to a freezing tray 
and place in the freezer until on the verge 
of freezing. Remove, stir well, transfer to 6 
individual dessert glasses, relum to the 
freezer and freeze solid. 

Make the sauce by mixing together the 
jam with the remaining liqueur and heat- 
ing through, stirring, until the mixture is 
uniform. To serve remove the sorbet 
from the freezer 15 minutes before serv- 
Ing and spoon over the blackberry sauce. 
(Serves 6). " 


well, and transfer the mixture to 8 mixing ἯΙ 


MATTERS 
OF TASTE 


HAIM SHAPIRO. 


Nornian’s American Steakhouse, 
3 Rehov Hama’alot, Jerusalem. 
Tel. 02-253446. Open daily 1 p.m. 
to 10 p.m., closed Friday, 

open Saturday night. (Kosher) 

*m not exactly a flag-waving type, 
but every year around July 4, [do 
gel a certain urge for a real American 

hamburger. 4 

{-π| not talking about the wet 
cardboard creations served up by the 
so-called fast-food’ places. I’m talking 
about a real hamburger like the kind 
you might have grilled in the ; 
backyard many years ago, : 

"To relive a-few of those lost moments : 
of youth in the goldene medine, 1 took 
the youngest of my companions for 
lunch at Norman’s. The restaurant 
interior and the large garden are 
decorated in an eclectic Moosewood 
style‘and even the waiter and waitress 
have a sort of ’60s look about them.. 

‘The menu, on the other hand, is 
straight out of the ’5(s. True, there is 
4 token respect paid to the ὃ 
vegetarians or those who might be 
concerned about consuming large 
quantities of cholesterol, but the main 
pact of the menu Is devoted ta red 
meat, harhburgers and steaks. . 
᾿ The hamburgers come in three 
sizes; big, bigger and obscene, The 
two of us ordered the smallest of the 
lot, a mere 250 grams of solid meat. 
They arrived on large platters, ᾿ 
complete with salad, baked potato 
and the sauce of our chaice. The- 
burgers themselves were presented on 
μα! ἃ bun and topped with sliced- 
onion and tomato. Only the most. 
foolhardy of a diner would actually 

- fo eat such a hdmburger as a 
sandwich, complete with the onion. 

' and ‘tomato, as:well as the ae 
accompanying sauce, but that [5 
exactly whal we did’) J “0. ." δ 

My own burger was ordered ηιράϊαπι, " 
thus aeuring. shat ‘twas actually: .. 

. cooked all the way through, arid yet. 

‘retained w certain degréc-of juiciness 

‘It took-only one bite to ascerfain that’ 
this ig one restaurant that daderstands 


TASTER’S CHOICE 
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fetta sees δος A 
-}- 


‘A good name is better than precious ointment.’ (Ecclesiastes) 
By Alex Berlyne 


he Isracl Museum's 30th anniver- 
sary schedule has, after all, includ- 
ed a large show of contemporary 


homas Campbell, the poet, is )+ | s 


. and I can only surmise that this is some- 
long-forgotten despite the fact 1 \*. ¢ 


how connected with the Jewish propensity 


i i inion — which 
t some of his well-crafted . for demanding a second op! ν Ὁ 

Isracli art, But the kudos is entirely pti - “distance lends : ὰ ἊΝ . automatically introduces them to i as 
due to Arturo Schwartz of Milan, who, over ent,” “a heart of stone,” “do re Uae Ms SY A Ξ many medical practitioners as non-Jews. 
just the last two years, has bought for the eae his breath” ~ are now part of |) 38 ee ; : : 
museuin all the 30 items on view. In this he ba “held . Nowadays my breath comes δὰ UNGUE 989 Mawar BRLLS ran A sampling will suffice, for the time δι 
was aided by Israeli art curator Yigal ts but, before I was considered 2 i 
Zalmona, who pointed to what he held were ἐρεῖ πὸ to wear long trousers in that LEANTE Yow ALL AGLOW a pe LG. Pipe oe ees: oe | 
Various gups in the museum's collection. power England that was still to all intents Ὁ. the narne of a col eta don’s East End i 
While the choices ure Schwartz's own, μὰ purposes Edwardian, Campbell's ς Wr ἐς at the same hospital in London’s 
much of the collection looks like all the "Hohenlinden” and “Ye Mariners of ἐς 


other shows mounted under Zalmona‘a 


— a consultant gynecologist called Miss 
BC. 
stewardship over the last decade. Eran Shakine: England” were included in every school Kerridge. 


t 
i David Wine, of Motza Illit, drew my ~ ‘ 
leverthe! ly remem- + : 
i i ia i from the Ν tees mammal attention to a chiropractor called Dr. Spine 
i Born in Alexandria | in 1924 and long Pools series terhim for a single couplet: ‘ a aaa ine pevcbinoad pie York, 
based in Italy, the peripntetic Schwartz is (Jerusalem Who hath not owned, with rapture- ad Iyreal aie a ee eondeider 

one of the world’s best-known curators, Artists House) saitten frame, waxed lyrical abo local psy: 

dealers, authors and lecturers in the field of 


called Dr. Angst. 

Mrs. G. Wohl of Petah Tikva, who had 
just returned from London, had spotted a 
dental surgeon in Golders Green Road 
called Dr. T.M. Payne. Our own Dr. 
Harold Dresner, who practises dental 
surgery in Rehovot, found richer, er, pick- 
ings in Newcastle which boasted a dentist 
called Savage and a general practitioner 
called Dr. Basham. 

In his student days, he added, he had a 
lady lecturer by the name of Kitty Malan 
who was very resentful when changes 
were introduced in the timetable by the 
departmental head. “Due to Dr, Raper’s 
activities,” she told the class, “my periods 
have been stopped.” 

T wonder if he is related to the ΒΕ. 
Raper we used to admire in the London 
telephone directory because his address 


The power of grace, the magic of a 

name? 

This was clearly a reference to a name 
that held us all in thrall. On Manchester's 
Oxford Street, not far from the school, a 
sin 20 meters long proudly proclaimed 
“Wadsworth’s Organ Works.” 

Recently, the Guardian's “Smallweed” 
mn referred to “one of the nation’s 
uosl famous advertisements,” a sign near 
Wigan's station that declared “Uncle Joc’s 
Min Balls Leave You All Aglow.” I'm 
sony, Smallweed, who ever you are, but 
when Gerald Wilkinson, a classmate 
whose berth-place was Wigan Pier, tried 
‘eplace this patently commercial name in 
tiesame category as the all too flesh-and- 
bod Wadsworth, we invited him to 
Mtform some impossible anatomical 

— or words to that effect. 


modera ari: he has written the definitive 
monographs on Maree! Duchamp, Andre 
Breton and Man Ruy und compiled a 
chronology and bibliography of all the 
Dada periodicals. An international publish- 
er and an early friend of Breton's, he is 
known as a surrealist poet; und also us a 
scholar of such diverse matters as Kabbali, 
Alchemy and Tantra. 

He also clearly has an eye. 

Just about everything in this nicely eclec- 
tic show (painting and works on paper are 
accompanied by sculptures and installa- 
tions of a cerebral nature) is among the 
artist's best work. 

However this is not to Say that all the 
exhibits are good or more than of superfi- 
cial interest, Many pieces are mercly triv- 
ial or gimmicky. 

Outstanding, however, is a large mono- 


QEIA 


i rimordial horror associated with 
Times’s _ existence. Fortunately, they were in good = enough P i i 
Pas ῇ : : ἢ Shakine studied in Tel Aviv and at women artists and women’s issues. They talk of Git and Bulben for example, the San Francisco ΤῊ ΤΗΝ 
Ϊ include ae take Merseat ane of ne me posable by the French Friends Lecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, then OFYeats and ka legendary Herb Caen pied eee services of a brain surgeon to open them attentions of someone with the quite 
| hnimpressive but typical οἱ] from 1942), : 


able. And a bocby 


chrome canvas by Moshe Kupferman 
containing painterly configurations of 
amazing, non-perspective depth. Your 
eye goes right through the wall. It was this 
painting that riveted Schwartz and led to 
his decision to assemble a collection of 


Asraeli works, 


But the Kupferman is a hard act to fol- 
low. There's an appealing gestural absirac- 
tion by Lea Nikel that got ἃ bit out of 
hand; and a lively ‘and clever action paint- 
ing by young Mirlam Cabessa, made with 
a broomand industrial paint on board; it’s 


the-only work in the show that looks truly 


different. A lot of the rest is over-familiar 
or merely ho-hum, It’s hard to believe that 
the muscum needs more. works by Michal 


‘Na’aman, Menashe Kadishman cr Ido 


Bar-E], to name only a few, . 


‘One must givd an A for effort to: the - 
clever and beautifully finished three-. 


dimensional permutations of Osyaldo 
Romberg and Micha Ulman, ’ 
The noise level from Philip Rantzer’s 


self-indulgent floor assemblage |s unbear- 
Prize gocs το Joshua - 
Neustein for his deliberately flamboyant’ 
arrangement of a large painted. map over- 
laid by pieces of topographic glass, thé 
whole surmounted by a-huge -- and quite 
magnificent — chandelier. The New York. 
domiciled Neustein is an often clever 
artist; a pity he has been reduced to such 


Lirry Abramson, Avigdor Arikha, 


the: late Henry ‘Shelesmyak and I el 
. Tumarkin, Fa 


(Aysia Zacks “Abramov 


Martin Szekely: bookshelves 
(Israel Museum) ’ 


NEXT DOOR in the design pavilion is an 
extensive display of furniture and some 
smaller items by Paris-based designer 
Martin Szekely, Like many of his ilk, 
Szekely seems convinced that furniture is 
primarily sculpture and its design high art, 
Ne talks a lot about seductiveness but I 
have never seen a less-seductive-looking 
lot as this one, The couches and chairs all 
signal discomfort and even danger; the cir- 
cular seating of the couches seems ideal 
only for the conservation of loose change; 

Some of the items are-variants on-tdlian 


ideas: and. such classic: time-tested. folk. 


designs. ag the Spanish'railking stool, but 
without any of the latier's practical 
elegance, : δ 

Szekely, born into a family of sculptors 
in Paris in 1956, is a trained cabinet 
maker with a tremendous intemational 
reputation who executes commissions 
through a Paris/New York gallery, He has 
also designed some neat briefcases, prac- 
tical tennis competition seating and an 


: Olympic-style dais, outdoor benches and 


Chichi : street ‘lighting; and among his 
industrial designs, ingenious movable 
ceramlc rims for fruit plates. This show, 
no doubt also a commercial ‘push, has 


Perhaps it’s all ἀ matter of taste. For my 


Viewed in these columns’ Tecently, is fasci- 
nating. One is riveted by his candid portraits 
of Anna Freud, Gandhi, Jung and Gide and 


maniacally animated Hitler, sitting with 
businessmen in an outdoor cafe four years 
before he came to power and was surround- 
ed by more bodyguards than he had on this 
occasion. Gidal also captured the idealism 
of kibbutz pioneers and the chumminess of 
Emir Abdullah, And is that grinning Jitle 
urchin survivor of Buchenwald really Chief 
Rabbi Lau? There's an illustrated catalog 
too. Don't miss. (Cummings Pavilion, 
Israel Museum.) 


“POOLS,” paintings and a few iron sculp- 
tutes by Eran Shakine (b. Israel, 1962) at 
the Jerusalem Artists House, are all about 
ritual baths and somewhat superficially 
follow in the footsteps of Anselm 
- Kiefer’s depictions of Valhalla. Nebulous 
masses of arty surfaces provide the back- 
ground for wispy linear architectural nar- 
Tatives of crumbling relics of the past. 
While each work is different, they are all 
essentially exactly the same and don’t tell 
"US anything new about composition, har- 
mony or the art of painting. According to 
Smadar Sheffi, the Ha'aretz critic who 
has intemperately written the text to the 
color catalog, the buzzword is “poetic.” 


worked for six years. in New York. He 
Teturned here in 1993, - , 


assemblage of paintings, photogra hs, 
dolls and doll parts, tufts of hair, leaded 


Frida Shimron: mixed-media assemblage (Jerusalem Artists House) 


to reach out and touch you, no mean fed. 
Particularly moving is the rendering of her 
father, based on a raffish old photograph. 
Wenkest is her walk-in cabinet, where te 
large (self?) portraits of women in salin- 
cal-devotional poses are rendered in mere- 
ly literal terms, 


UP IN the mezzanine gallery, moments ia 
the daily lives of ultra-Orthodox women, 
girls and girl-children are caught in lilent! 
paintings (done from street photographs?) 
some of them with serial gimmicks, by 


Naom! Tannhauser-Kedar (b. US, ke Ε 


since 1961), who presents them under the 
sardonic title “Girls, Girls, Girls.” Keds 
emphasizes not only the married womens 
thickset bodies and heavy androgynous 
faces, but their essential feminine charae- 
teristics, setting up an instant dichotomy: 
While her subjects are of more interes! 
than her merely efficient, low-key ori 
ings, a certain painful honesty le 

Weight to the exhibit. Kedar grad an) 
from the Bezalel Academy (graphic 

and is now a teacher (Israel Mare; 
Emunah College) and the coordinalot 
Antea, a Jerusalem gallery devoted 


DOWN IN the entrance gallery, indus 
design by Ofer Zick (b. Israel, 1966) 


vative turned-metal salt cellars. But this # 
just my subjective taste. Others may ἢ 


f led 
f tones hari 


The only support Wilkinson received was 
fom some misguided members of the 
Yousg Communist League who thought it 
wired to losif  Vissurlonovich 
Dehugeshvili, otherwise known as Stalin or, 
or popularly, as Uncle Joe — ἃ man only 
te YCL considered to be endowed with 
wat we would nowadays call charisma. 


ONE RESULT of admiring Wadsworth's 
Powess during my Third-Formative years 
Ws what Prof. Norman Tutt and his 
Colleagues at Lancaster University call ihe 

Consequences Syndrome for I 
Weame hypersensifive to names in various 
Tusual contexts. This condition has 
listed the rest of my life apart from a 
fmparatively brief period when 1 was 
begining to believe it was in remission. 

y, any hops of a permanent 
{ute died in Sligo, Ireland, many years ago 

Festival. 


been concentrating on the 
boctedings but I was completely distract- 
‘by the work of another poet whom my 
biommants, ἃ firm of solicitors and notary 
uilics, could only identify as “a person 
vion We. believe to be named R.J. 
Tadley.” T had been so impressed with 


é fe ines that, in explanation, the 


me wilh a copy of h 
part: 


Be ree 
rd mle ae of Sligo Town 


- Age & Phibbs™ the notice read, 


Were ever men so aptly named 

To follow in that calling? 

But which, I wonder, told the “fibs” 
And which one did the “stalling”? 


This compares favorably with Lawless 
and Lynch, attorneys, of Jamaica, New 
York. It certainly beats anything in 
Britain’s Law List, including Staughter & 
May, the first firm I'd call on if I'd been 
nicked on suspicion of murder — simply 
because the name alone might persuade 
the police that it was anything but an 
open-and-shut case. If, on the other hand, 
I needed a brief because Scotland Yard 
was showing undue interest In the patch of 
wet cement on my cellar floor, I'd have no 
hesitation in calling on Skelton & Rust. 


JUST THE mention of a few of these apt 
names in a column opened the flood gates 
and for the next few years, until J called a 
“temporary” halt to the Name Game in 
1983, I was inundated with contributions 
from readers. In one way, it was an ideal 
situation: you did the work and 1 collected 
the fee. On the other hand, I often opened 
a letter, anticipating tho Ultimate 
Aplonym, to find yet another reference to 
the Archbishop of Manila, Cardinal Sin. 
Every columnist who Incautlously intro- 
duces the Name Game risks opening this 
Pandora’s Box, From the Sixties onwards, 


be millions of aptonyms” and was fre- 
ails reduced to begging his readers to 


ntl human race would fain be wits 


And millions miss for one that hits. 


Friday Magazine, other periodicals such 
as the Los Angeles Times and the Wall 
Street Journal print it on the front » In 
the Journal, in fact, it often coniiles what 
they perversely call “The Middle 
Column.” Can someone explain why the 
financial whiz-kids who determine the 
destiny of the Journal chose this title 
when the page has six symmetrical 
columns? 

What seoms to be an inability to handle 
simple arithmetic is just as odd as the sort 
of story chosen to occupy this prime piece 
of Page One real estate. Apart from the 
Name Game, recent Middle Columns 
include, for example, an article on beer- 
drinking pigs, 2 mathematics professor 
who proposes in dead earnest that we blow 
up the moon and Ron Winslow's unfor- 
gettable “The Radium Water Worked Fine 
Until His Jaw Came Off.” 


RECENTLY, 1 discovered a filé full of 
readers’ contributions to the Name Game 
which had been buried among a pile of old 
magazines: 

There’s a blush for won’t and a blush for 

shan’t, - 

And a blush for having done it, 

as Keats once explained but, believe me, 
there's nothing as embarrassing as not 
having done It for 12 long years and, in 
fact, having completely forgotten its 


or a restoration expert to unfold their 


ς : i 2 
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i Zvika Kantor; Gaby Klasmer Gos’ ῬΟΤΙΟΝ οἱ photo reportage by mythology, in this cage a large number of b idn’t buy any of his sculpt made me hal : Jonathan Swift understoo B ited were of physicians and déntists and.‘ Adynirable Crichton. ‘The most unforgat- 
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Ι Lelouche; Vehndit Levin, Sigal Prinor; : ; pre fancifully shaped cabinets filled.with an al objects or products, not even his com 


such. Some were sent in by doctors who 
recalled colleagues with-untsual names or 


᾿ cropped up in 1948's The Paleface, Bob 


was 1, Sabine Road, Battersea? 

Manfred Vanson, of Jerusalem, who had 
been perusing the Queen’s New Year’s 
Honours’ List — well, you never know, do 
you? -- noted an MBE awarded “for ser- 
vices to the mentally handicapped in 
Gloucestershire” to a Mr. Nutter. 

This, even though it was as politically 
incorrect a8 you can get nowadays, was 
considerably less alarming than a name 
contributed by Jos Gould, “In Netanye,” he 
wrote, “you can see the plate of Dr. Fatale.’ 

Rounding out this rolt call was.a [Ἐπ 
contribution from Gordon Orr, of Kibbutz [Ὁ 
Belt Ha’emek. “Among the volunteers 
here at the moment are John Gore and 
Jeanette Blood,” he noted. “Miss Blood, 
an Australian, is a nurse by sion and 
claims to have trained in a hospital | 
together with a Dr. Surgeon and 3 Nurse 
Nightingale.” m9 Sie oo 


‘ANOTHER SELECTION, more carefully te 
categorized, -will be published shortly. ἢ 
Obviously we have to raise cur eights for, 
even though they are as preposterous 88 
you could wish for, many ΟΣ [ἢ9 
contributions listed above are not really 
aptonyms at all. eens 
TBeecot them, in fact, are so hopelessly 
unsuitable that they could perhaps be 
calledinaptonyms, §. . ; 
. Well, it’s obvious, isn’t it? There ia quite 


inappropriate name of Savage or Payne, 


table, as far as 1 am concémed, once 
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